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USEVITSKY 


CELEBRATED TENOR CANTOR OF WARSAW 





ACCLAIMED AT CARNEGIE HALL 


...@ sold-out house, with overflow stage...one of the outstanding tenor voices of the time... voice was in- 
herently of splendid quality throughout its wide range ... powerful, resonant and rich... capable of the finest 
graduations and nuances...” N.Y. TIMES, OCT. 5, 1947 


An exceptional voice, in quality and power; the long phrases of the chants were presented with notable musician- 
ship, firmness and fluency of tone.” N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, OCT. 6. 1947 


",.. Several hundred ticket seekers were turned away Saturday night at Carnegie Hall... proved a sturdy little 
artist... voice rang out with gripping power.” N.Y. WORLD TELEGRAM, OCT. 6, 1947 


"A ringing tenor of true operatic caliber... equipment is out of ordinary ...lovely quality of tone.” 
N.Y. SUN, OCT. 6, 1947 


AND...INTERNATIONALLY 


"It was beautifully presented and showed the tenor as possess- 
ing a voice of great warmth and dramatic fervor...” 
BUFFALO COURIER EXPRESS 
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* “He showed truly remarkable dramatic power. Few audiences 
fi in this country as yet can have beard such masterly singing...” 
: YORKSHIRE EVENING POST 
ae “Kusevitsky sang operatic arias and folk songs of a most excit- 
; ™ ing nature which only arobust tenor could have undertaken...” 
lg EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS 


“He is versatile and his voice accommodates itself to every call 
ys he makes on it...” GLASGOW HERALD 





Mithal Kusevitsky is a singer of unusual natural gifts, and an 
admirably polished equipment...” 
BALTIMORE NEWS POST 


“Had Mr. Kusevitsky chosen the theatre rather than the church 
as bis metier, be would have been a success in that field also...” 
BOSTON POST 


“Kusevitsky’s showmanship, bis ability to establish direct con- 
tact with bis audience, bis investment of every phase with 
subtlety, drama and variety, are exciting qualities...” 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
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Tristan Staged 
in Chicago 


Kirsten Flagstad Sings 
Isolde with Svanholm as 
Tristan—Rodzinski Con- 


ducts 


CHICAGO 
2 was as though the fabulous days 
of Chicago’s operatic past had re- 
turned when, on the afternoon of Nov. 
16, Artur Rodzinski directed a_per- 
formance of Tristan and Isolde at the 
Opera House with the Chicago Sym- 
phony in the pit and the world’s 
most renowned Wagnerian singers on 
the stage. The presentation was for 
the benefit of the orchestra’s pension 
fund and attracted a capacity audience 
that paid a top of $15 for seats. 
Kirsten Flagstad sang Isolde with 


all the glory of former years and 
something more besides. Her voice 
had the same shining golden splen- 


dour, but it seemed that her queenly 
characterization had more warmth and 
femininity than ever before, and every 


note and gesture was of thrilling 
lyrical beauty. 
Set Svanholm was her Tristan. 


Romantic in appearance and knightly 
in manner, he sang with a_ clear, 
lustrous voice that was full of expres- 
siveness. 


Janssen, Branzell Sing 


Herbert Janssen made of Kurvenal 
a sympathetic, likable character and 
less of the rash, blundering fellow he 
usually is. Karin Branzell was ex- 
cellently cast as Brangaene, her large, 
powerful voice supplying everything 
she needed for the big dramatic de- 
mands of her role. The superb east 
was completed by James Pease as 
King Marke, Raiph Telasko as Melot, 





‘ 


Ben Greenhaus 


ORMANDY RECEIVES GIFT FROM RUSSIA 
At the Nov. 18 concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra in New York during which 
Eugene Ormandy received from the Moscow Philharmonic a handsome desk set 
and a Russian leather portfolio containing a picture of the Moscow musicians. 
Congratulating Mr. Ormandy are (left to right) Alexander Porozhniokev, secretary 
of the Soviet Consulate General in New York; Herbert Marks of the American 


Soviet Music Society; Jakov 


Laamokin; 


Mr. Ormandy; Leonide Feodotov; 


Alexander Hilsberg, concertmaster; Daniel Saidenberg and Mitchell Miller of 
the American-Soviet Music Society 


William Miller as the Shepherd, and 
Benjamin Landsmann as the _ helms- 
man, 

The orchestra showed the benefits 
of the careful preparation which Dr. 
Rodzinski had devoted to this great 
undertaking, and eloquently underlined 


the score’s psychological meanings. 
There was tremendous 


of bravo and persistent clapping 


brought singers and conductor to the 


stage again and again. 


Rutu Barry 


Coast Orchestras Open Their Series 


New Orchestra Led by 
Werner Janssen Makes 
Promising Debut 

PoRTLAND, OreE.—The gratification 
of desires for a symphony orchestra 
here after a lapse of nine years was 
fully rewarded when Werner Janssen 
made his debut as conductor of the re- 
vitalized Portland Symphony at the 
auditorium, on Nov. 3. 

Mr. Janssen imbued the reading of 
Brahms’ Tragic Overture, the Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn and the 
First Symphony in C Minor with fer- 
vor. The 75 players responded as a unit 
and promise distinctive achievement. 
The applause was tumultuous. 

Mr. Janssen and the orchestra were 
first introduced to the Symphony 
Society and guests on Oct. 27. The 
program included the Colas Breugnon 
overture by Kabalevsky, Beethoven's 
First Symphony, Strauss’ Dance of 
the Seven Veils from Salome, the 
Satie Gymnopédies arranged by De- 
bussy and Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio 
Italien. Mr. Janssen again received 
an ovation when he led the Portland 
Symphony in the first of the 10 twi- 
light concerts, on Nov. 9 Rus- 
Sian composers only were listed. The 
playing of Musorgsky’s A Night on 
Bare Mountain, Borodin’s Second 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Francesca 
da Rimini and Dubensky’s’ fugue for 
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violins was meritorious. A_ portion 
of the program was broadcast by 
KEX, 

The Portland Symphony Society, 
John Laing, president, has been aug- 
mented by new directors and assistant 
directors. The budget for the season 
is $165,000. Committees of men 
licited gifts from $100 to $10,000. The 
women’s committee, concentrating on 
memberships of $10, with a goal of 
2500, has already sold 1800. James 
Hart is manager. 

JocELYN 


SO- 


FOULKES 


San Francisco Symphony 
Begins 36th Season Be- 
fore Overflow Crowd 


SAN FrANcisco. — Nov. 13 found 
the San Francisco Symphony back on 
the Opera House stage with Pierre 
Monteux on the podium to inaugurate 
the 36th season of the San Francisco 
Musical Association. An overflowing 
audience, preponderantly college stu- 
dents and members of the Symphony 
Forum rose en masse to greet the 
conductor when he made his entrance 
and gave the concert an enthusiastic 
ovation. 

The Friday 


program, repeated 


afternoon and again Saturday night, 
presented 
ture 


Over- 
Pijper’s 


Beethoven’s Fidelio 


and Sixth Symphony, 










Third Symphony, played in memo- 
riam, and Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier 
Suite. The orchestra has never pro- 
duced a more beautiful tone than on 
this occasion. The Beethoven Sym- 
phony was projected with great 
lucidity. The Pijper impressed by its 
instrumentation no less than its jolly 
and sturdy musical content, and the 
Strauss recalled happy memories of 
Lotte Lehmann and the San Francisco 
Opera seasons of former years. 
Marjory M. FIsHer 


Auspicious Concert In- 
augurates Los Angeles 
Philharmonic’s Year 

Los ANGELES.—Faced by a capa- 
city audience in which were numerous 
celebrities of the social, movie and 
musical worlds, the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic began its 29th season in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Nov. 13. 
Alfred Wallenstein, starting his fifth 
season as the orchestra’s conductor, 
was greeted by an orchestra that stood 
for his entrance, a gesture in which 
a large part of the audience likewise 
participated. 

The Philharmonic began its season 
with fewer changes in personnel than 
for a number of seasons past, and for 
that reason as well as for the high 
quality of certain replacements in 
strategic positions, the orchestra ex- 


enthusiasm 
at the end of the performance. Shouts 


Opera Scheduled 
To Make Films 


Production on Trovatore 
Begins Dec. 29—Metro- 
politan Casts to Be Uti- 
lized 


Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, announces that arrangements 
have been completed whereby operas 
will be filmed and exhibited to educa- 
tional institutions, thus making it pos- 
sible for many persons to see opera 
who have hitherto had only the oppor- 
tunity to hear them. 

The films will be made by Interna- 
tional Opera Films Inc., under the 
direction of Friedrich Feher, president 
of the corporation, in 35 millimeter 
color. They will be shown first in art 
theaters and then reduced to 16 milli- 
meter size for exhibiting in schools 
and clubs. It is planned to distribute 
these films all over the world. 

The filming of the operas is sched- 
uled to begin with Il] Trovatore. The 
music will be recorded first and then 
the action will be synchronized with 
the sound track. The casts will be 
selected from the roster of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 

With the signing of this contract, 
Edward Johnson pointed out that: 
“This is one more step in the direc- 
tion of our ultimate goal—which is to 
bring more opera to more people in all 
parts of the world through tours, 
broadcasts, records, and now films”. 

Mr. Feher said that he would start 
filming Il Trovatore Dec. 29, and that 
his contract called for the completion 
of that opera and Aida in the follow- 
ing eight months. His first option, he 
said, was to do Carmen and Faust. 
“Making the films,” he added, “is very 
costly.” 


hibited a degree of precision and 


flexibility not always to be expected 
in an opening concert. 


The playing throughout was of 
admirably clarity, with the strings 
notable for their tonal quality and 


cleanness of execution, and the brass 
sections noteworthy both because of 
their restraint at one end of the 
dynamic scale and their unforced 
power at the other. 

Mr. Wallenstein’s opening program 
included the Prelude to Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger which was _ read 
with fine breadth and firm sonority, 
while Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony was not only performed with 
impeccable neatness from a_ technical 
standpoint but with exceptional finesse 
in the realization of a variety of 
subtle nuance. Paul Creston’s Chant 
of 1942 was selected as the novelty 
of the occasion and proved a good 
vehicle for orchestral display. 

Richard Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben, 
which had not been heard on Phil- 
harmonic programs for something 
like a score of years, served to in- 
troduce the orchestra’s new concert 
master, Sascha Jacobson, who played 


the violin obbligato with beautiful 
tone and the easiest of technical 
mastery. Mr. Wallenstein’s reading 
of the work stressed its dramatic 


content and again the playing of the 
orchestra was such as to give promise 
of a brilliant season. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





(Other orchestra openings and pictures 
on page 10.) 
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Bloch Festival Acclaimed at Juilliard 


By Ropert SABIN 


AS artist and teacher who 
for 30 years has enriched the 
musical life of the United States was 
honored at the Juilliard School on 
Nov. 14 and 15, when an Ernest 
Bloch Festival of three programs was 
given by the School in collaboration 
with the League of Composers, in 
connection with the League’s 25th an- 
niversary celebration. The programs 
covered a creative span of 35 years, 
reaching from the Two Interludes 
from the opera Macbeth, first per- 
formed in 1910, to the magnificent 
Second String Quartet, composed as 
recently as 1945. One could follow 
Bloch’s fascinating evolution of styles 
fairly closely, so wisely had the works 
in various forms been chosen. 


Mr. Bloch sent a telegram from his 
home in Agate Beach, Oregon: “To 
the Juilliard School, the League of 
Composers, to all the performers of 
my works and to my friends, my 
heartfelt thanks and deep gratitude. I 
am immensely sorry that ill health 
prevented me from being present, but 
I will be with you in my thoughts. 
I hope that my music will bring to all 
of you the message of fraternity and 
human fellowship which it always 
tried to convey.” 

Again and again, during the festival 
performances, one was reminded of 
these words. For Bloch’s passionate 
concern for mankind and his belief in 
the essential dignity of the free hu- 
man spirit shine through his music. 

mall wonder that the great humanist, 
Romain Rolland, was attracted to him 
early in his career. Even in his im- 
mature works, one senses the coura- 
geous idealism of an _ independent 
thinker. As Roger Sessions wrote in 
an Appreciation printed in the pro- 
ram: “Bloch remained boldly aloof 
rom the prevailing musical currents 
of the time, compelled as he was by a 
stubborn artistic conscience to follow 
without deviation the dictates of a 
musical personality whose immense 
strength lies precisely in its fanatical 
independence.” 


Second Quartet Impressive 


The Second String Quartet, one of 
Bloch’s masterpieces, sums up this 
aspect of his character. Ernest New- 
man has compared it with the last 
quartets of Beethoven, and the writer 
agrees with him that it belongs to 
that exalted category of musical 
works which combine the profoundest 
and most intense musical thought and 
feeling with ultimate mastery of form. 
This work was performed by the 
Griller String Quartet on the second 
program, on the afternoon of Nov. 15. 

¢ first program was made up of 
the Quintet for Piano and Strings 
(1924); Psalms 117 and 114 (1912- 
14), for soprano and orchestra (per- 
formed with a piano reduction of the 
orchestral score); the Suite in Four 
Movements for Viola and Piano 
(1919) ; and Four Episodes for Cham- 
ber Orchestra (1926). 


The ween was ably played by 
Isidore Cohen and Francis Chaplin, 
violins ; Paul Lanini, viola; Channing 
Robbins, cello; and Alice Shapiro, 
piano. It is a deeply impressive work, 
though it falls short of the complete 
integration and originality of the Sec- 
ond Quartet. There are echoes of 
Franck and an almost literal quota- 
tic.. -om the Debussy Quartet in the 
slow movement. But these traces of 
eclecticism are as nothing in view of 
the magnificent ideas and heroic pro- 
ve. tions of the composition. The tor- 
rential first movement has few paral- 
lels in chamber music, and the poign- 
ant tragedy of the Andante mistico 
could have been evoked by no other 
composer in such simple terms. Frag- 
ments of chant, tenuous themes are 
woven into a shimmering fabric of 
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Ernest Bloch 


tone which is swept aside by the irre- 
sistible energy of the final movement. 
Structurally speaking, the Quintet 
seems somewhat static and laching in 
contrapuntal development, but it is 
superb music, a genuine human docu- 
ment. 


Giannini Is Soloist 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, sang 
the two Psalms stirringly, with Vin- 
cent Persichetti at the piano. An or- 
chestral accompaniment would have 
added impact to this highly imitative 
and curiously impressionistic score. 
But there was no denying the impact 
of the rhapsodic vocal part. The Viola 
Suite, beautifully played by Milton 
Katims and Artur Balsam, also re- 
flects the melodic fervor of Hebrew 
chant. Here again, the composer 
seems at times to allow moods and 
obsessive thematic ideas to clog the 
movement and development of his 
music. Yet the work never fails to 
grip the hearer. The four rather con- 
ventional but superbly wrought Epi- 
sodes were brilliantly performed by 
the Juilliard Chamber Orchestra under 
Edgar Schenkman. For sheer perfec- 
tion of workmanship, the Obsession 


‘episode could not be surpassed. 


The second program brought the 
Prelude (1924), Night (1925) and 
two sketches, In the Mountains 
(1925), for string quartet; the Piano 
Sonata (1936); and the Second 
String Quartet (1945). The quartet 
works of twenty years ago were per- 
formed by Charles Libove and Arnold 
Belnick, violins; Sol Greitzer, viola; 
and Alla Goldberg, cello. They are 
more studies in color and mood than 
= else, brief but extraordinarily 
vivid. 


Sigi Weissenberg played the granitic 
Piano Sonata in exciting fashion. 
Whether one likes this reiterative, 
clangorous and harsh score or not, 
one can admire its driving power and 
uncompromising style. The peak of 
the afternoon, and indeed of the en- 
tire festival, was the Second Quartet. 
From the brooding introduction, in 
which the composer’s thought seems to 
emerge from the subconscious, to the 
towering close, made up of a passa- 
caglia, fugue and epilogue, the music 
holds the listener as in a trance. Bloch 
has fused in it his poetic vision and 
passion with supreme control of ex- 
pressive means. The Griller Quartet 
played the work with full devotion 
and understanding. 

The Juilliard Orchestra under Mr. 
Schenkman gave the final concert. In- 
cluded on the somewhat staggering 
program were the Concerto Grosso 
(1925) with Donald Kemp at the 
piano; Two Interludes from Macbeth 


(1910); Schelomo (1915) with Felix 
Salmond as the eloquent cello solo- 
ist; and the Israel Symphony (1916). 
It was interesting to observe the rap- 
id development of the composer from 
the diffuse and imitative Macbeth 
music to the completely original style 
of the Schelomo. The fire and the 
dramatic power are present already in 
the opera, but the influences have not 
yet been shaken off and the composer 
has not yet found his own accent, so 
to speak, Every bar of the cello rhap- 
sody is stamped with his authority. 
The Israel Symphony suffered from 
its proximity to the Schelomo, which 
is superior to it both in material and 
organization, but it made a moving 
climax to an evening of amazingly 
varied music. 

This festival, so well planned and 
carried out, was probably the most 
important public tribute to Mr. Bloch 
since his Epic Rhapsody, America, 
won the Musicat AMERICA prize in 
1928 and was performed by seven 
leading orchestras throughout the na- 
tion in December of that year. Not 
only to the general public but to the 
many students who were present it 
must have been heartening to hear the 
music of so humane and independent 
a spirit and to see honor brought to 
an artist who has never tried to be 
fashionable or popular but simply to 
produce the best possible work. 





Juilliard Gives 
10 Commissions 


Stravinsky, Honegger, Harris, 
Bernstein Scheduled to Write 
New Compositions 


Igor Stravinsky, Arthur Honegger, 
Roy Harris and Leonard Bernstein 
are among 10 distinguished composers 
who have accepted commissions from 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation for 
the academic year 1947-48. 


In announcing the awards, which are 
part of a continuing program to in- 
crease and enrich the repertoire of 
contemporary music, William Schu- 
man, president of the Juilliard School 
of Music, emphasized the fact that 
some of the works are also designed 
specifically to fit the needs of student 
performers. 


Two works have been commissioned 
primarily for concert performance, 
Mr. Schuman said. Igor Stravinsky 
has agreed to write a string quartet, 
his first work in this form in many 
years. Arthur Honegger will write 
a work for orchestra. The exact 
specifications of both works are left 
entirely to the discretion of the com- 
posers. 


Eight composers, all Americans, 
will write shorter pieces, which will 
also be suitable for student perform- 
ers. Four of these, Theodore Chan- 
ler, Peter Mennin, Vincent Persichet- 
ti and Robert Ward, have been re- 
quested to write short choral works. 
The remaining group will write short 
pieces for various instrumental com- 
binations. They are Quincy Porter, 
who will write for stringed instru- 
ments; Roy Harris, who will write 
for the woodwinds; Leonard Bern- 
stein, who will write for brass instru- 
ments, and Samuel Barber, who will 
furnish short pieces for wind and 
brass ensembles. 





Memorial to Edward Ziegler 
Voted by Opera Guild 


To memorialize the late Edward 
Ziegler, former assistant general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, a donation of $1,000 has been 
voted for the production of the Ring 
cycle by the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. A resolu- 
tion was passed praising Mr. Ziegler 


for his “heartfelt encouragement, ex- 
pert guidance and meticulous advice” 
which he had extended to the Guild 
throughout his long association with 
it. The form of the memorial chosen 
was dictated by Mr. Ziegler’s deep 
interest in Wagner’s music. Mrs. 
August Belmont, Guild president, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 





New Ballets Given 
In San Francisco 


Markova-Dolin Group and Civic 
Ballet Seen— Mephisto Out- 
standing for Display 


San Francisco.—The Art Com- 
mission opened its series the night of 
Nev. 11 with the San Francisco 
Symphony in the pit and on_ the 
Opera House stage the San Francisco 
Civic Ballet in collaboration with the 
Markova-Dolin group. The first 
night, each dance unit was featured 
separately. On the second, the San 
Francisco Ballet functioned as corps 
de ballet for the Markova-Dolin 
Giselle, and the premiere ballerina of 
the local ballet, Jocelyn Vollmar, 
was costarred as Queen of the Willis. 
The Allen subscription series patrons 
had tickets for the second night, the 
Art Commission subscribers for the 
first. 

Major events on both programs 
were the premieres of new ballets by 
the San Francisco contingent. Me- 
phisto, originated by Adolph Bolm 
and directed by him, to music by 
Liszt with decor by Eugene Lourie, 
was the opening night feature. As 
a choreographic work it was weak 
and inconclusive, lacking climax. But 
as a display piece for the ballet, it 
served its purpose well and brought 
to light the solo dancers, Jocelyn 
Vollmar, Richard Burgess (in the 
title role), Peter Nelson and James 
Curtis. And the half a hundred other 
dancers in Mephisto also proved 
highly skilled and able to hold their 
own in any ballet ensemble. 

Giselle was performed the follow- 
ing night when our corps de ballet 
was unanimously proclaimed the best 
yet seen here in this ballet. 

The second San Francisco produc- 
tion was exceptionally colorful, gay 
and humorous, thanks to the ideas and 
designs of Antonio Sotomayer, the 
effective choreography of William 
Christensen, and the music of Mor- 
ton Gould. 

Titled Parranda it presented a 
stylized ballet version of the carnival 
of that name indigenous to the lands 
south of the Carribean. Mr. Gould 
conducted his American Sympho- 
nette No. 4, and the entire produc- 
tion was delightfully refreshing and 
entertaining. 

Parranda was the most delightful 
work of the season. Its only rival 
was Henry VIII with chereography 
by Rosella Hightower done by Dolin 
with Markova and their associates. 
Markova was also featured in Dolin’s 
new version of The Lady of the 
Camellias and their company members 
did Fantasia with choreography bv 
Bronislava Nijinska and The Black 
Swan pas de deux. 

Robert Zeller proved an excellent 
conductor for the touring group and 
Fritz Berens did splendidly conduct- 
ing for Mephisto. 

MAryory M. FISHER 





Fritz Horwitz Coming 
To Engage Artists 

Fritz Horwitz, well known Euro- 
pean manager with headquarters in 
Paris, will arrive in New York on 
Dec. 12 on the S.S. DeGrasse. Mr. 
Horwitz, who has been European 
manager for many famous artists, in- 
cluding Kirsten Flagstad and Artur 
Rubinstein, will engage outstanding 
opera stars for the coming Spring 
Festivals of the Paris Opera and La- 
Scala in Milan. 
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Manon, Nov. 12 


Massenet’s Manon, absent from the 
repertoire for the past four years, was 
restored on Nov. 12 with Licia Al- 
banese in the title role, Raoul Jobin 
as Des Grieux and Martial Singher 
as Lescaut. Also restored was the 
ballet in the Cours la Reine scene 
which the Metropolitan has mercifully 
omitted in some of its performances 
of recent years. Miss Albanese, aided 
by Massenet’s saccharine tunes, drew 
the full measure of dramatic effect 
from her part. At the end of the sec- 
ond act and again in the St. Sulpice 
scene, both she and Mr. Jobin stirred 
the audience to spontaneous applause. 
But actually, Manon is not a role for 
which she is ideally equipped, either in 
voice or personality. The florid pas- 
sages are not dramatic coloratura, like 
those of Traviata which Miss Albanese 
sings surpassingly well. And her char- 
acterization failed to stress Manon’s 
frailty and bewitching charm. 

Apart from an annoying habit of 
forcing top tones, Mr. Jobin sang the 
role of Des Grieux well. The most 
distinguished artistry of the evening 
was embodied in Mr. Singher’s Le- 
scaut, a lovable rascal, a beautifully 
finished characterization, both vocally 
and dramatically. Melchiorre Luise, 
who made his debut as the Innkeeper, 
performed with an authority which 
bodes well for his future appearances. 

Frances Greer, Maxine Stellman 
and Claramae Turner displayed appro- 
priate animation as Poussette, Javotte 
and Rosette, though their charming 
trio in the first act was spoiled by a 
headlong tempo. Nicola Moscona was 
the Count Des Grieux; Alessio De 
Paolis, Guillot; George Cehanovsky, 
De Bretigny; Anthony Marlowe and 
John Baker, Two Guards; and May 
Savage, a Servant. 

The scenery and costumes of this 
Manon were beyond description. Ap- 
parently Manon and Des Grieux lived 
in an abandoned warehouse in the Rue 
Vivienne; at any moment, one ex- 
pected rats to run across the stage. 
The men’s ballet costumes were exe- 
cuted in excruciating shades of char- 
treuse and light blue and the chorus 
seemed to have been dressed hastily 
from a rag-bag. Louis Fourestier con- 
ducted in heavy-handed fashion. In 
any case, Manon is an opéra comique, 
totally unsuited to the cavernous spaces 
of the Metropolitan. é 


Tannhduser, Nov. 13 


Printed slips announcing the sudden 
indisposition of Fritz Stiedry and his 
eleventh-hour substitution by Wolf- 
gang Martin greeted the arriving audi- 
ence at the Metropolitan’s first Tann- 
hauser in nearly two years on Nov. 13 
and provoked keen dismay. Since, 
however, Mr. Stiedry had rehearsed 
the work in all its musical details it 
quickly became apparent that he had 
set his stamp on the orchestral treat- 
ment of the opera and that, conse- 
quently, a new spirit and vitality per- 
vaded it. If one missed the physical 
presence of the great Wagnerian con- 
luctor one could repeatedly detect the 
moulding impress of his hand that 
shaped something like a genuine re- 
newal of a masterpiece long bogged in 
routine. And it is only logical to ex- 
pect still finer results when Mr. Stie- 
dry takes charge in person. 

At the same time Mr. Martin is a 
sufficiently experienced and resourceful 
onductor in his own right, to maintain 
i firmly controlling grip on the vari- 
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ous elements of a performance which 
he had no chance whatever to rehearse. 
Except in the overture and the early 
part of the opening scene when he 
allowed the orchestra to take the bit 
between its teeth and run away with 
the tempo he achieved a representation 
that in many ways did him much 
credit. For one thing, the instrumen- 
tal tone sounded purer than it has in 
most Tannhausers of recent seasons. It 
is doubtless Mr. Stiedry who must be 
thanked for the restoration at long 
last of the whole latter portion of the 
Venusberg scene, with that incompar- 
able page of the goddess, Wie hatt’ ich 
das erworben, one of the subtlest and 
most unusual passages in all Wagner. 
And in the finale of the second act it 
was possible to enjoy again those eight 
bars of furious and dishevelled allegro 
in place of the three tame measures 
the composer wrote in the pallid Dres- 
den version and which for some time 
have been inexplicably retained here. 

It is a pity that Dino Yannopoulos 
permits himself some of the wilful, 
even ludicrous details of stage business 
he does, such as having Elisabeth sit 
on a bench to deliver a part of her 
ecstatic greeting to the hall of song; 
and, at the close of the opera, replac- 
ing the young pilgrims by a chorus of 
buxom, white-clad ladies. Of course, 
the young regisseur cannot be made 
answerable for such a Venusberg bac- 
chanale as might cause Wagner to 
turn in his grave. 

If there were deficiencies in some 
of the vocalism heard not a little of 
the singing excelled that of late years. 
Easily the most moving and artistic 
achievement of the evening was Her- 
bert Janssen’s Wolfram, which stood 
out a model of distinction. And if 
Torsten Ralf is not the ideal Tann- 
hauser in expressiveness and bearing 
his voice sounded, on the whole, much 
fresher and less strained by the high 
tessitura of the role, than it has here- 
tofore. Deszo Ernster, for his part, 
delivered the music of the Landgrave 
with rather less than his accustomed 
tremolo. Astrid Varnay’s Elisabeth 
was again intelligent and touching. 
But it seems to take the dramatic im- 
pact of an Isolde or a Briinnhilde 
rather than purely lyric roles to bring 
out the finer qualities of her singing. 
Blanche Thebom’s Venus, on the other 
hand, despite an unbecoming costume 
and makeup, was better than before. 
Maxine Stellman twittered the Shep- 
herd’s lay prettily. The lesser min- 
strel knights were Messrs. Garris, 
Hawkins, Darcy and Kinsman. 


Magic Flute, Nov. 14 


The second Mozart opera to be 
heard this season was The Magic 
Flute on the first Friday evening, 
given as before in English and in the 
production which is enhanced by 
Richard Rychtarik’s sets and costumes. 
The cast was a familiar one in the 
main, the only exceptions being 
Jerome Hines as the High Priest 
(which he sang with a wealth of tone 
and in excellent style) and Clifford 


Regina Resnik as Donna Anna 
in Don Giovanni 





Lisa Larsen 


Harvuot as one of the guards, a part 
too insignificant to call for judgment 
on this baritone debutant. Ezio Pinza 
sang Sarastro with beauty of voice, 
although this role is too low and too 
static for the bass’s best effectiveness. 
Charles Kullman sang Tamino with 
dignity and stylishness and Nadine 
Conner was his partner, Pamina. The 
soprano was the musical highlight of 
the evening, her pure, limpid and 
lovely voice investing the charming 
airs and graces of Pamina with fresh 
attractiveness. John Brownlee gave 
his inimitable portrait of Papageno 
and sang well, aided in the lighter 
side of the complicated plot by his 
Papagena, the tiny and delectable 
Lillian Raimondi. Smaller roles were 
taken by Felix Knight, Louis D’An- 
gelo, Irene Jessner, Maxine Stellman, 
Martha Lipton, John Garris, Frances 
Greer, Irene Jordan, Thelma Altman 
and Emery Darcy. Fritz Stiedry, re- 
covered from the previous night’s in- 
disposition, conducted with authority 
and a notable orchestral balance in 
favor of the singers. 


Tosca, Nov. 15 


A performance of Puccini’s Tosca, 
exhibiting team-work such as the 
stage of the Metropolitan has not ex- 
perienced in many a moon, was served 
to the first Saturday matinee audience 
on Nov. 15. It also introduced to 
New York audiences the Greek-French 
soprano, Elen Dosia, gave Francesco 
Valentino his first opportunity as 
Scarpia, Melchiorre Luise his first 
Sexton and Lawrence Davidson a 
debut as the Jailer. 

Others concerned were Giuseppe 
Antonicelli at the conductor’s desk, 
Jan Peerce as Cavaradossi and Lo- 
renzo Alvary, Alessio De _ Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky and Irene Jordan 
in the lesser roles. 

One must begin with Miss Dosia. 
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Licia Albanese as Manon 
in Massenet's opera 





Left, Cloe Elmo as 


above, 


Leonora; 
Inge Manski as 
Inez in Trovatore. 
Right, Claudia 
Pinza as Micaela 
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Lisa Larsen 


Robert Merrill as Figaro in 
The Barber of Seville 


She is tall, slim, good looking. Her 
voice, unfortunately, is not a dramatic 
one though her personality is emi- 
nently so. The voice is not produced 
in a manner to bring out the best fea- 
tures inherent in the organ itself. Miss 
Dosia is a superior actress with a fine 
sense of detail and has that gift, so 
rare in opera yet so highly desirable, 
of being more concerned with the per- 
sons on the stage than with the audi- 
ence. 

Musically, she knows the music well 
and suits the line of her action to the 
line of the score, which many of the 
Metropolitan artists would do well to 
imitate. She was winsome = and 
coquettish in the first act, and built up 
her second act cleverly. Her costume 
in the second act left something to be 
desired. She clung to the stage tra- 
dition of a train and a tiara which no 
mere opera singer would have been 
permitted to wear when singing before 
a queen, especially at the puppet court 
in pre-Napoleonic Italy. She also did 
not change her costume before the 
final act and made one shudder at the 
thought of anyone’s starting on a sea 
journey, probably to America, with 
nothing but a slinky white satin low- 
necked gown. However, she did her 
part well, sang both her high C’s 
nicely. We have heard much worse 
singing from artists far less well en- 
dowed both musically and dramati- 
cally. She is an acquisition. 

Mr. Valentino’s Scarpia was excel- 
lent. He made the part that of a quiet 
aristocrat and not the ravening beast 
we are accustomed to, and his little 
bits of sheer sensuality were delicately 
done. Vocally he was entirely satis- 
factory though Mr. Yannapolous’s un- 
traditional and unnecessary placing of 
the chorus in Act I, tended to cover 
his tones as chorus members sang at 
the top of their lungs and the orchestra 


(Continued on page 26) 
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By H. C. Rospsins LANDON 
activities 


VIENNA 
USICAL 
M present season 


during the 
promise to 
reach a pre-war standard, both 
in scope and, judging from the first 
few weeks, also in quality. The leading 
organizations, such as the Vienna State 
Opera, the Wiener Konzerthausge- 
sellschaft, the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, the Vienna Philharmonic, 
and the enterprising Vienna Sym- 
phony, have all planned extensive 
seasons. 

The Vienna State Opera, recently 
returned from a highly successful visit 
to London, has given us a new pro- 
duction of Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch. 
Walter H6fermayer, Adolf Vogel, 
Maria Reining and Horst Taubmann 
sang the principal parts. The produc- 
tion as a whole was most satisfying, 
although Knappertsbusch’s conducting 
was occasionally a bit heavy-handed. 
Produced by Josef Witt and excel- 
lently staged by Walter Hoesslin, the 
complicated staging was neatly solved. 
The Wolf's Glen was, in particular, 
excellently handled. 

New productions of Wagner’s Fly- 
ing Dutchman and Mozart’s Magic 
Flute are scheduled. Besides Clemens 
Krauss, Knappertsbusch, Prohaska 
and Krips, it is rumored that von 
Karajan will conduct some of the 
future productions. 

The Vienna Philharmonic also just 
returned from England and Scotland, 
opened their season on Oct. 18 and 19. 
Knappertsbusch conducted Cornelius’ 
Overture to The Thief of Bagdad, 
Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante in 
E Flat (K. 297b) and Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony in E Minor. Although played 
with technical mastery, the Mozart 
was lifeless. Dvorak’s New World 
went much better, particularly the 
first and last movements, although the 
scherzo was set forth at a curiously 


slow pace. 
The second concert consisted of 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 8, con- 


ducted by Herbert von Karajan (Oct. 
25, 26). Given in the Urfassung, this 
was undoubtedly one of the finest 
Bruckner interpretations this writer 
has ever heard. This was the first 
time that Karajan has conducted the 
Vienna Philharmonic in several years. 
There is no question that he is one of 
the finest conductors in Europe. The 
next concert in this series will be 
under the direction of Furtwangler. 


Two Orchestral Series 

The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
has organized two series of orchestral 
concerts. The first in Series I (Oct. 
15, i6) featured the English pianist 
Solomon, and the Vienna Symphony 
under Karl Béhm. Solomon played 
Brahms’ B Flat Piano Concerto 
magnificently. Although possessed of 
an enviable technique, Solomon never 
exploited it for its own sake, always 
keeping his tone under perfect control. 
The smooth balance between soloist 
and orchestra was also the result of 


Bohm’s masterful approach to the 
orchestral accompaniment. 
Knappertsbusch will conduct the 


second concert of the series, with a 
program of Haydn’s Symphony in G 
and Bruckner’s Seventh, while Furt- 
wangler will conduct Beethoven’s 
Ninth for the third concert. 

This organization has _ scheduled 
Handel’s Messiah for Nov. 5, 6 with 
soloists of the State Opera, the Vienna 


Symphony and the chorus of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde with 
organ and cembalo. Messiah is a 


usual event here in the Christmas 


season, but it is taken for granted 
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The Vienna Philhar- 

monic under Josef 

Krips in Vienna's 
Musikvereinsaal 


that the original orchestration will be 
used. The conductor will be Clemens 
Krauss. 

The Chamber Orchestra of the 
Vienna Symphony under the Swiss 
conductor, Paul Sacher, gave its first 
concert on Oct. 11. The program 
opened with Haydn’s Symphony No. 
44 in E Minor. The high horn parts 
were beautifully played. Martinu’s 
Concerto for double string orchestra 
and tympani and Frank Martin’s Con- 


certo for Harpsichord, Piano, Harp 
and strings both received their 
Viennese premiéres at this concert. 


The Martinu work was certainly the 
more progessive of the two works. 
The small size of the Mozart Saal 
benefited the balance between the 
three soloists. The composer’s style is 
a curious mixture of various schools, 
including a trace of Delius and 
Strauss, but the predominating in- 
fluence is French. The harpsichordist, I. 
Ahlgrimm, played Haydn’s Concerto 
in D. Sacher’s conducting was refined 
and delicate. The young composer, 
Anton Heiller, whose Toccata for two 


Announcement Made 
Of Several Contests 


Two Competitions for Cem- 
posers, One for Pianists, One 
for Violinists Listed 


A number of contests in composition 
and in other fields of music are now 
open to professional and amateur mu- 
sicians. Among these are: 

The Esco Foundation for Palestine 
is sponsoring a scholarship award for 
a young Palestinian composer next 
summer at the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter, Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., it was 
announced yesterday. This will pro- 
vide transportation, room and board 
and admission to all next summer’s 
activities at Tanglewood, including the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Berk- 
shire Festival concerts. The award 
will go to the winner in a competition 
to be judged by committees in Pales- 
tine and New York, and is open to 
composers under 30 born or natural- 
ized in Palestine, and also to accred- 
ited Palestinian composers now in the 
United States. 


An international competition for 
pianists for the Bedrich Smetana 
Prize, 1948, will be organized in 


Prague in connection with the Inter- 
national Musical Festival there in 
1948. It is open to pianists of both 
sexes and all nationalities of 15 to 35 
years of age. It has five prizes of 45, 
25, 15, 10 and 5 thousand Czechoslo- 


pianos made such a hit in Salzburg, 
was soloist both in the Martinu and 
Martin. This concert was altogether 
a great success again illustrating the 
important place that chamber orches- 
tras have in present day musical ac- 
tivities. 

The Konzerthausgeschellschaft, who 


sponsored this latter concert, also 
presented the first in an ambitious 
series of oratorios on Oct, 9. Paul 


Sacher conducted Honegger’s Joan of 
Arc, a monumental work, expertly set 
forth by the Vienna Symphony and 
chorus, with soloists of the Vienna 
State Opera. Although there were 
certain ragged spots the general effect 
was impressive. Later events in this 
series include the Matthew Passion, 
of Bach, under Karl Bohm, Vivaldi’s 
Gloria in D, and Verdi's Requiem. 
Bruckner’s Mass in F Minor and Te 
Deum will be conducted by Giinther 
Ramin, the Bach expert from Leipzig. 

The newly formed Wiener Kam- 
merorchester under Franz Litschauer 
has planned a series of unknown 
masterpieces of the 17th and 18th 


vak crowns. The following compul- 
sory works are set: Bach: Prelude 
and Fugue in C Sharp Major from the 
first book of Wohltemperiertes Kla- 
vier; Chopin: Nocturne in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 27, No. 1; B. Smetana: 
Polka in A Minor; Smetana: the 
Bear, and Chicken, from the Bohe- 
mian Dances. The winner of the com- 
petition will appear in the concerts of 
the International Music Festival in 
1948. All details and information will 
be sent by the Festival office, Prague 
I cp. 79 Czechoslovakia, which will 
also supply, free of charge, the com 
pulsory works of B. Smetana to the 
candidates. 

The Phi Sigma Chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, the national music sorority, is 
sponsoring a violin contest for gradu- 
ating high school students of Chicago 
on Jan. 14 at 4 P. mM. in the Little 
Theatre, De Paul University, 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago. The award will 
be a one semester’s tuition scholarship 


for lessons from one of the distin- 
guished violin teachers of De Paul 
University School of Music. Contest 


audition requirements will be the fol- 
lowing: major and minor scales and 
arpeggios; one etude; and one recital 
piece or concerto. 

The contestant should have the abil- 
ity to perform etudes of the difficulty 
of the Kreutzer Etudes, Nos. 1 to 32, 
and works of the difficulty of the 
Viotti Concerto, No. 23, and the 
de Beriot concerti, Nos. 7 and 9, and 
the Tartini G Minor Sonata. 









VIENNA OPERA, CONCERT SEASON FLOURISHING 


Vienna State Opefa Returns from Lon- 
don Visit—Philharmonic Opens Season 
—Solomon Performs Brahms Concerto 





modern 
Over 
Radio Wien they have given several 


with 
orchestra. 


combined 
chamber 


centuries, 
works for 


concerts. Their performances of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 19, in D 
(with an appropriate harpsichord as 
Continuo), Bach Suites for Orchestra, 
and Mozart’s Adagio and Fugue for 
strings (K. 546) have been very good 

String quartets have been active 
From Italy the Nuovo Quartetto 
Italiano has given us two concerts of 
works by Boccherini, Haydn, Turina, 
Kodaly and Beethoven. The Wiener 
Konzerthausquartet opened its series 


on Oct. 21, and the Schneiderhan 
Quartet, with Schneiderhan, concert- 
master of the Vienna Philharmonic, 


as leader, has organized a long and 
interesting set of programs. 

So far, the proportion of orchestral 
concerts has been greater than solo 
recitals. The United States have been 
represented by Eugene List, who had 
a recital on Oct. 19, by William 
Kapell, and by the violinist Carol 
Glenn, Virginia Pleasants, accom 
panist. 


The United States Section of the 
International Society for Contem 
porary Music invites composers resi- 
dent in the United States to submit 
scores of orchestral, choral and cham 
ber music to the jury of the ISCM 
Festival to be neld in late spring of 


1948. The inc ational jury—Guilla 
ume Landre, Jacques Ibert, Roman 
Palester, Alan Rawsthorne, Harald 


Saeverud—will meet January 1948 i1 
Amsterdam. All scorcs must be r¢ 
reived by the United States Section 
on or before Dec. 15. Scores must 
bear name and address of composer 
and should be addressed to Mr. Fred- 
eric Cohen, Juilliard School of Music, 
130 Claremont Ave., New York 27. 


Vienna Crowd Attemps to Preven! 
Concert by Wilhelm Furtwangler 


VIENNA.—A recent performance oi 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, German con- 
ductor, was delayed for 15 minutes 
when Furtwangler, on his arrival at 
the Vienna Music Hall, was jostled by 
a crowd of former concentration camp 
inmates. The melee was broken up by 
a Russian sentry who fired into the 
air and by the Austrian police riot 
squad. Baron Eugene Meyer, 65, di- 
rector of the Music Hall, was beaten 
when he went to the conductor’s res- 
cue. Police ejected some of the dem- 
onstrators who had gained entrance to 
the building and who had begun hiss- 
ing and booing as the concert was 
about to begin. 
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Alfred Robyn, son of William 
Robyn and composer of The 
Yankee Consul 







































William Robyn, a leader in 
St. Louis musical life before 
and after the Civil War 


Left — A sketch by Joseph 
Kepler of a gala meeting of 
St. Louis singing societies in 
the 80's. Kepler afterward 
went to New York and founded 
the humorous magazine, Puck 


THE STORY OF MUSIC IN AMERICA—S—St. Louis 


By Tuomas B. SHERMAN 


RENCH voyagers brought music 

with them when they settled St. 

Louis. A war song called Chan- 
son de L’ Armée du Coup was com- 
posed by a St. Louis schoolmaster and 
sung in the wine houses of the river 
settlement before the world ever heard 
of the Marsellaise. After the Louisi- 
ana Purchase an influx of English set- 
tlers brought in music of the English 
ballad type. Echoes of those early 
ballads, sometimes with topical words, 
may be heard today in the hills of the 
Ozarks. Between 1835 and 1850 the 
German immigrants arrived in force. 
Many of them were men of cultivation 
and intellect and not a few were 
trained musicians. 

Many phases of the city’s cultural 
growth were affected by this infiltra- 
tion but music was probably the great- 
est beneficiary. Among the German 
emigrés was Johann Weber, a former 
Court Councillor at Coblenz, who 
brought with him a magnificent library 
of music including full orchestral 
scores by Bach, Beethoven, Gluck, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart and many 
others. William Robyn, another Ger- 
man emigré—through the good offices 
of a St. Louis resident named Wilson 
Primm who was a devoted musical 
amateur—became teacher of music at 
the Jesuit College which later became 
St. Louis University. He taught the 
students how to play a collection of 
wind instruments brought over from 
3elgium by the Fathers. Robyn had 
a son Alfred Robyn who became na- 
tionally known in the early part of the 
20th century as composer of The Yan- 
kee Consul. Books and lyrics of this 
operetta were by Henry Blossom, an- 
other St. Louisan. 


Music Publishing Flourishes 


A leader in the musical life of the 
community in the period between 1835 
ind 1850 was the composer Charles 
Balmer. Together with C. Henry 
Weber, Balmer opened a music store 
ind music publishing house in 1848 
vhich became one of the largest in the 
Vest. 

Music publishing was apparently in 

flourishing condition in St. Louis 
oth in the pre-Civil War and post- 

‘ivil war years. The earliest known 
ublishing house was that of N. Phil- 
ps which published the St. Louis 

rand March, composed in 1839 and 

‘dicated to the company of riflemen 

e St. Louis Greys. 

References may be found in contem- 
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Pioneering European strains left 


lasting influence, particularly on 


choral and 


Opera fortunes 


porary chronicles of more than a dozen 
music publishers in the 20-year span 
before the Civil War and there are 
equal evidences of the fact that the 
musical community was alive with 
composers. The quality of their work 
may be questioned since little of it has 
survived. But that there was intense 
creative activity cannot be doubted. 

One piano composition for piano 
written at about this time by Henry 
Bollman is still in Schirmer’s catalog 
Most of the works composed were 
performed locally and the works were 
in all forms from songs to symphonies 
and operas. 

A prominent St. Louis musician of 
the post-Civil War period was Ed- 
ward de Sobolew, friend of Mendels- 
sohn and pupil of Carl Maria von 
Weber. Sobolew conducted the St. 
Louis Philharmonic Society, which 
survives today as a first rate amateur 
orchestra, from 1860 to 1866. He was 
also the composer of Comala, an opera 
which Liszt produced at Weimar. An- 
other St. Louis composer of a slightly 
later period was Robert Goldbeck sev- 
eral of whose orchestral works were 
played by the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago. Richard Popper 
wrote an opera Robin Hood and a 
Grand Reception March dedicated to 
Henry Shaw, founder of the famous 
Missouri Botanical Gardens and chief 


symphonic groups— 


fluctuating 


supporter of the Henry Shaw Musical 
Society. 

It was from pioneering European 
strains that the culture and the for- 
malized musical life of the growing 
community was organized. There is a 


direct chronological connection be- 
tween the early singing groups— 
mostly German—that gathered in 


homes and public halls, and the city’s 
most prominent musical organization, 
the St. Louis Symphony Society. 
Today the St. Louis Symphony car- 
ries out an artistic program not no- 
ticeably different from that of many 
American and European cities. Under 
the direction of the French-trained 
Vladimir Golschmann, the band of 85 
instrumentalists plays an eclectic rep- 
ertory in which the great European 
masterpieces are favored just as they 
are elsewhere. It may be argued from 
this that the early creative promise 
of the community has not been ful- 
filled and that its peculiar cultural 
flavor has been dissipated by an ir- 
resistible standardization. Certainly 
there were more composers—though 
of a minor category—and more music 
publishers in St. Louis before the Civil 
War than there are now. 
Nevertheless, the present symphony 
orchestra is the result of a continuing 
musical impulse that had its origins 
more than a hundred years ago. his 





Exposition and Music Hall in St. Louis where concerts and opera were given in 
the latter part of the Nineteenth and part of the Twentieth Century. It was 
razed in 1907 to make way for the present Public Library 





Max Zach, an early symphony conductor 


background may still be important if 
St. Louis—with other American cities 
of the hinterland—should ever shake 
off the dominating influence of the 
Great Market Place and develop its 
artistic resources along more indi- 
genous lines. 

There are signs that a new ferment 
may be beginning. In any case the 
symphony is still a strong link with 
the past for it was founded in 1880 
under the name of the St. Louis 
Choral Society. The society represent- 
ed a formal gathering of singers from 
the various Saengerbunds, Manner- 
chors and other choruses throughout 
the city. It had an instrumental aux- 
iliary, however, from the very start. 
Performances of the Choral Society 
were accompanied by the orchestra of 
the St. Louis Musical Union. The 
conductor of the Choral Society was 
Joseph Otten; the orchestra, which 
consisted of 54 players, was conduct- 
ed by August Waldemar. Robert S. 
3rookings, who was later to found the 
nationally famous Brookings Institute 
for economic research, became the so- 
ciety’s president in 1884. By this time 
the organization had grown out of its 
semi-amateur status. 

In 1890, the Choral Society took 
over the orchestra and changed its 
name to the St. Louis Choral Sym- 
phony Society. Three years later it 
was formally incorporated under that 
name, with Otten as conductor. The 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Stern Plays Two Concertos 
With New York City Symphony 


New York City Symphony. Leon- 
ard Bernstein, conductor. Isaac Stern, 
violinist, soloist. City Center, Nov. 10: 

Divertimento .........- ..Alexei Haieff 

Violin Concerto in C.........++.. aydn 

(Mr. Stern) 
Second Violin Concerto, Op. 61 
Szymanowski: 
(Mr. Stern) 

Also Sprach Zarathustra, Op. 90. Strauss" 

For the most enterprising orchestr4l 
programs of the day, one must turn to 
the New York City Symphony. And 
on this occasion Mr. Bernstein had a 
soloist who gave superb performances 
of two unfamiliar concertos. The 
Haydn work, written for violin with 
the accompaniment of strings and cem- 
balo, is enchanting, especially in the 
slow movement, which consists, melod- 
ically, almost entirely of a scale. But 
what nobility and songfulness Haydn 
evokes from these simplest of mate- 
rials! Mr. Stern discovered a copy of 
the score during his recent tour of 
Australia, in the files of the Australian 
Broadcasting Company. The beauty 
of his tone and perfection of his phras- 
ing bore witness to his affection for 
the music. Except for an overloud 
(and amplified) cembalo, the accom- 
paniment was admirable. 

Szymanowski’s Second Violin Con- 
certo is one of the most impressive 
works written for the instrument in 
the past 50 years. Its rich harmonic 
texture, its curious rhapsodic mood 
and its pungency of thematic material 
give it a unique quality. Mr. Stern 
played it so comprehendingly that one 


was reminded of the aristocratic art of 
the late Paul Kochanski, close friend 
of Szymanowski and an incomparable 
interpreter of his music. Mr. Bern- 
stein kept the closely-woven strands 
of the score free from snags and 
brought out the exotic colors of the 
instrumentation. 

Alexei Haieff’s witty Divertimento 
was a hit with the audience, as it al- 
ways is, and Strauss’ elephantine (but 
still irresistibly effective) Zarathustra 
was ardently played. Bushels of notes 
fell under the stands, but Mr. Bern- 
stein and his men gave their all and 
were deservedly cheered for a stirring 
interpretation. 3 


Neveu Triumphs in Debut with 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Charles Miinch, conductor. Assisting 


artist, Ginette Neveu, violinist (de- 
but).). Carnegie Hall, Nov. 13, eve- 
ning : 

Concerto Grosso in A Minor, . 6, 

DUNE ivteesaseeveseucencse +s houdie andel 
CNNED Wh ED. 0 ic nscccaceesxsseess Brahms 
Miss Neveu 
Symphony in D Minor............ Franck 


Miss Neveu,. who was heard here 
as a youthful prodigy about 10 years 
ago, made a triumphant re-entry as a 
mature artist on this occasion and swept 
the audience seated before her in a 
masterly performance of the Brahms 
Concerto. Here is a violinist of true 
virtuoso stature, yet with all the quali- 
ties of poetry and tenderness necessary 
for this highest of tests—the concerto 
which reveals most of an artist’s tem- 
perament or lack of it. Mechanically, 
she was flawless, so that it is not nec- 
essary to discuss the fine finger work, 
the masterly bowing, or other techni- 
cal details. Musically, her tempos, 
phrasing and feeling for the rubato- 
like Brahmsian breathing left nothing 
to be desired. Fiery, yet refined when 
necessary to a gossamer lightness just 
perceptible to the ear, her tone was as 
beautiful as a somewhat over-brilliant 





Jacques Abram 


Isaac Stern 


fiddle would permit. Her intonation 
was slightly on the sharp side, as is the 
case with other French violinists we 
have known. And her interpretation 
was profound, deeply satisfying. In 
short, this was an occasion of occasions 
—something to cherish in the memory. 
Mr. Miinch’s accompaniment was 
keyed sensitively to the soloist except 
in the tuttis, where he tended to hurry- 
ing and breathlessness. 

This was, in fact, the chief com- 
plaint with his interpretation of the 
Franck Symphony, a driving restless- 
ness that substituted feverishness for 
mysticism. The Handel, however, was 
a model of restraint, subtlety and tonal 
glow. , 


Miinch Conducts 
Farewell Concerts 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Charles Miinch, guest conductor. 
Jacques Abram, pianist, assisting 
artist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15 


Concerto Grosso in A Minor, “3 
A a Err err andel 


0. 
Piano Concerto in G, No. 4, Op. 58 


Beethoven 
(Mr. Abram) 
Pelléas et Mélisande Suite......... Fauré 
Introduction and amare. . Earl George 
La Valse ..... sexs cauee ee 
On this final program of his pres- 
ent series with the Philharmonic- 
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Ben Greenhaus 
Ginette Neveu and Charles Miinch 


Symphony Mr. Miinch included a 
work by a young American composer, 
Earl George. The Introduction and 
Allegro is a fast and furious piece, 
with some effective ostinato passages, 
which demonstrates that its 23-year- 
old creator knows his way about the 
orchestra and is bursting with 
rhythmical energy. The basic material 
of the score is conventional, and Mr. 
George does not develop it very ex- 
haustively or interestingly, but there 
are sections which reveal genuine crea- 
tive talent. Mr. Miinch conducted the 
music con amore, and the composer 
took a bow. 

Mr. Abram’s performance of the 
Beethoven Concerto, especially in the 
slow movement, disclosed a warmth 
and sensitivity of detail which brought 
him an ovation. After a somewhat 

(Continued on page 12) 
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RECITALS 


Quartet and Schuster Play 
For New Friends of Music 


The Griller Quartet and Joseph 
Schuster, cellist, were presented by 
the New Friends of Music at Town 
Hall on the late afternoon of Nov. 9. 
Mr. Schuster played a Hindemith 
sonata for cello and piano, with 
Edward Mattos at the piano. Messrs. 
Schuster and Mattos are both musi- 
cians of a high order, sound, serious 
and energetic. In the broader melodies 
of the work, Mr. Schuster’s tone and 
phrasing were very appealing, and 
Mr. Mattos did not allow the piano 
part to run aground on its own mass; 
but Hindemith’s music tends to be 
overshadowed when sandwiched in 
between two Beethoven quartets, as 
on this occasion. 

The Quartets, Op. 95 and Op. 18, 
No. 3, were played by the Griller 
ensemble with extraordinary vigor 
and fire in the declamatory passages, 
though a little too much so in the first 
movement of Op. 95; and in the lyric 
sections, particularly in the Andante 
of the D Major Quartet, the tonal 
balance and rhythmic delicacy of the 
performance were beyond praise. Mr. 
Griller’s violin, whether because of its 
innate tonal qualities or because of his 
impassioned playing style, tends to 
stand out more definitely than even a 
first violin should. His playing is 
very good to hear, but so is that of 
the other members of his group. G., 





Marian Anderson, Nov. 9 


Before a capacity audience Marian 
Anderson gave her first recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 9. 
The program opened with two Handel 
arias, followed by songs by Fresco- 
baldi and Legrenzi. A group of Schu- 
bert Lieder brought Suleika, Liebes- 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Joseph Battista, pianist (left) with com- 
poser Samuel Barber, whose work, Excur- 
sions, he played in Town Hall 


botschaft, Der Doppelganger and Der 
Erlk6nig. The aria Pleurez mes yeux, 
from Massenet’s Le Cid led to songs 
by Randall Thompson, Paul Nordoff, 
William Schuman and Peter Warlock 
and a final group of Negro Spirituals. 
Franz Rupp was the accompanist. 


Shura Dvorine, Pianist 


At Town Hall on Nov. 9, Shura 
Dvorine, pianist from Baltimore, 
played Haydn’s Andante con Varia- 
zioni in F Minor, the Busoni version 
of Bach’s Organ Toccata in C Major, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A Flat Major, 
Op. 110, a Chopin group, Liszt's 
Rhapsody No. 11, and gave the first 
New York performances of Donald 
Waxman’s Scherzo and Walter Spen- 
cer Huffman’s Sonata No. 2. Mr. 
Dvorine’s Haydn, Bach, and Beetho- 
ven pieces were all played in much 
the same style, with vigorous youth- 


ful climaxes, a pronounced lingering 
over the quiet passages, and a clean, 
definite finger and pedal technique 
throughout, giving a general effect of 
competence but no great musical 
splendor. The two new pieces were not 
overpowering in impact, but the 
young pianist delivered the most pleas- 
ant music of the evening in his Cho- 
pin group. G. 
Wellington Lee, Pianist 


Wellington Lee, heard in recital at 
Times Hall on Nov. 9, brought a sens- 
itive touch, marked fundamental mu- 
sicality and substantial musical intelli- 
gence to the Bach Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue and Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata and to shorter pieces by Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Brahms, Liszt 
and Debussy and a group by Chopin. 
The latter’s Barcarolle and Nocturne 
in F received two of the outstanding 
performartces of the afternoon. The 
A-flat Ballade, however, was conceived 
on a somewhat small scale, without 
complete realization of its dramatic 
and emotional values. There was am- 
ple facility for all demands made, and 
the tone, if never very big, was of an 
essentially good quality. There was a 
generally intimate aspect about the 
the whole recital quite in keeping with 
its framework. ke 


Joseph Battista, Pianist 


After a considerable interval, caused 
mainly by service in the armed forces, 
Joseph Battista reappeared in recital 
at Town Hall on Nov. 9. In a pro- 
gram opening with the Brahms-Per- 
sichetti Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
A Minor and continuing with Mozart’s 
Sonata in D (K. 576), and the Chopin 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58, as the 
main features he demonstrated an in- 
creased facility in getting over the 
keyboard very rapidly and at the same 
time with sharply defined digital artic- 
ulation. This was exploited so per- 
sistently that one found it difficult to 


escape the impression that his atten- 
tion has been focussed disproportion- 
ately upon speed, with attendant clar- 
ity, as a goal in itself. 

He is now excellently equipped 
technically and his crispness of finger 
touch was, naturally, essentially in 
place in the outside movements of the 
Mozart sonata. And his  fleetness 
stood him in notably good stead in the 
Scherzo of the Chopin work. With 
all the admirable deftness, however, 
there was too little delving into the 
real significance of the music played, 
with an ensuing general effect of me- 
chanical finesse rather than of emo- 
tional response or understanding . The 
first movement and Largo of the Cho- 
pin sonata were especially lacking in 
the requisite emotional warmth and 
imaginativeness. More appropriate 
meat for the recitalist’s present ap- 
proach to his art was provided by the 
compositions by Copland, Samuel Bar- 
ber and Prokofieff that came later, 
along with a Rachmaninoff Prelude in 
D and his own transcription of a fugue 
from Verdi’s Falstaff. C 


Harald Kreutzberg Returns 
In Dance Recital 

After almost 10 years’ absence Har- 
ald Kreutzberg returned to the United 
States and was greeted by a capacity 
audience in the Ziegfeld Theatre on 
Nov. 9 in a program of “dances and 
characters.” As of old, Friedrich 
Wilckens was his accompanist. Most 
of the dances were new in title and 
theme, but they did not represent any 
appreciable change from the artist's 
past work. 

Mr. Kreutzberg is an extraordinarily 
vivid stage personality. He can hold 
an audience with the flick of his finger 
and set it roaring with laughter by a 
tilt of his hat. Unfortunately, he re- 
lied too heavily upon such pantomimic 
skill in many of his dances. 

Among the most interesting works 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Dear Musical America: 


1 know you will be glad to hear 
that your dear old friend Charles 
Wakefield Cadman is being re- 
membered as he should be. Not 
only in the . ‘nds and hearts of a 
lot of people, but also in a concrete 
way. When Charlie died last De- 
cember, his friends in California 
began to think of some way to per- 
petuate his memory, and they have 
come up with an endowment fund 
which they hope may grow into 
something as significant as the Mac- 
Dowell setup. The Cadman Me- 
morial started logically enough with 
an organization of which the com- 
poser was very fond—the Redlands 
Community Music Association. 
Mrs. George E. Mullen is president 
and the prime mover in this new 
venture, and the association has 
started the fund with a contribution 
of $1,000. When large enough, the 
fund’s income will be used possibly 
to promote composition contests 
and to help young artists—both en- 
deavors in which Charlie was very 
keenly interested. It is even hoped 
that a Cadman Creative Arts Col- 
ony may be developed, to parallel 
out on the West Coast the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in Peterboro, N. H. 

I heard about this from Clarence 
Gustlin, a Los Angeles pianist, 
teacher and lecturer, who is giving 
Cadman programs and lectures on 
the opera Witch of Salem all across 
the country. He’s an old friend of 
Cadman’s and as interested in see- 
ing the growth of this new Cadman 
Memorial as I know you and your 
readers will be. 

i 6 

Poor Tchaikovsky! He suffered 
so much while he lived, and now 
Hollywood has made a _ picture 
about him. . . . Add to your calen- 
dar of musical sins Song of My 
Heart, Allied Artists’ absurd screen 
interpretation of the composer’s life 
and _ personality. | Tchaikovsky’s 
music (much arranged and de- 
ranged) figures prominently in the 
film (though badly recorded). But 
the actual circumstances of his life 
are so distorted and he is made 
such a mawkish figure that the act- 
ors can only walk through their 
parts, spouting silly speeches in a 
patently false Russian accent. 

The film opens in an officers’ club 
of the Persian Gulf Command, 


where a Russian lieutenant return- 
ing home with a huge case full of 
Tchaikovsky letters and documents 


December 1, 1947 





captured from the Germans tells 
“the real story of Tchaikovsky to 
several skeptical Americans.” Well 
might they be skeptical, for the 
“story” reveals that there were 
women, “lots of women,” in Tchai- 
kovsky’s life, including (of course) 
a great Princess, who has a “grande 
affaire” (sic) with him in an Ital- 
ian villa and aids him financially! 

Mme. Von Meck is never men- 
tioned, and the real cause of Tchai- 
kovsky’s neurosis is also carefully 
avoided, except in the nervous in- 
sistence on women at the beginning 
of the picture. Some idea of the 
mental level of the script may be 
gathered from the fact that the fatal 
passion for the princess is symbol- 
ized by a shot of Tchaikovsky and 
the lady sinking in a passionate 
embrace beneath the waters of a lily 
pond and looking for all the world 
like two miserable drowning cats. 

According to the popular film 
concept of the birth of great works 
of art, Tchaikovsky sits down at a 
piano (badly out of tune) and im- 
provises one masterpiece after an- 
other, each time that he is disap- 
pointed in love, or in a bad or a sad 
mood. When he is strumming 
through the B Flat Minor Piano 
Concerto, an orchestra from no- 
where accompanies him, and the 
film abounds in similar absurdities. 
The chronology of his works has 
also been blithely ignored. 

Some scenes hint at melancholia 
and despair, but just before he dies, 
a speech of pious acceptance worthy 
of Elsie Dinsmore is put into his 
mouth. In short, the producers 
have tried to offend no one, except, 
of course, informed musicians and 
the real lovers of Tchaikovsky’s 
art, who will resent this nonsensical 
film simply because it will give in- 
nocent motion-picture goers a false 
idea of his life and of the conditions 
under which real composers live and 
work. 

* * a 

I quote from a recent letter re- 
ceived in your sanctorum from 
Ernest Newman, the distinguished 
music critic of the London Sunday 
Times: “I hope you are keeping 
well. Here we struggle along, but 
rather in the shadows. The one 
good feature of the situation, para- 
doxically enough, is that it is now 
so bad that the most thoughtless 
have become aware how bad it is 
and has been for the last three 
years. Now that the abscess has 
come to a head it’s likely to be 
lanced.”’ 

* * * 

Another letter comes from the 
Herald Tribune’s Francis D. Per- 
kins in which he comments further 
on your editorial about duplication 
in recital programs. He writes: 

“The appearance of a particular 
work in several New York programs 
within a short period, discussed edi- 
torially in your latest issue, is some- 
thing which I have had plenty of 
opportunity to notice. I have heard 
a rumor that, in your own domain, 
all recitalists in a particular field 
appearing within a given infernal 
season all present the same program, 
and that the Stygian Symphony Or- 
chestra also repeats one program at 
all its concerts—and that the critics 
have to attend every concert and 
hear all of it. 

But, as for the matter of repeti- 
tion in New York, I wonder if the 
following theory might be plausible. 
Let us take a pianist, for instance, 
meditating in the Spring about the 
program of his recital next Fall. He 
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wants to play something, or feels 

that he ought to play something by 

Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 

Schumann or Brahms, for instance. 

Considering certain familiar works, 

he notices that they have been very 

often played during the season just 
closed. So he looks for some other 
work by one of these composers, and 
may pick a well known one which 
has been taking rest, or a less famil- 
iar one (such as Beethoven’s Eroica 

Variations). If we imagine many 

pianists following this line of 

thought, we can also imagine a re- 
sult such as the one outlined in your 
editor’s remarks. 

Meanwhile, in the pianistic field, 
up through Nov. 16, Chopin’s A 
Flat Major Ballade, with eight per- 
formances this season, is closely pur- 
sued by the Ballade in G Minor, 
with seven. Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques holds third place, 
with five performances in this Fall’s 
67 recitals. Six of the 30 violinists 
who have given recitals thus far this 
season have played Brahms’ Sonata 
in D Minor. 

I have sometimes thought of open- 
ing a competition to guess which 
piano or violin work will be most 
often played during a given season. If 
this is limited to critics, the winner 
might be awarded the privilege of 
staying away from the next perform- 
ance of the winning work.” 

I want to add a parting shot: 
what can be done about the two 
grand ladies of the keyboard, who 
not only played their first recitals 
of the season on the same afternoon, 
thereby causing anguish in the 
breasts of those who love them both, 
but also chose to finish their re- 
spective programs with the same 
piece-——and a hackneyed one at 
that? I refer, of course, to Dame 
Myra Hess and Guiomar Novaes— 
or, not to allow any inequalities, 
Guiomar Novaes and Dame Myra 
Hess. They played on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 22, one in Town 
Hall, the other in Carnegie. Bad 
management on somebody’s part, I 


calls it. What was the closing 
piece in question? Schumann’s 
Carnaval. 
+ + ™~ 
Erich Leinsdorf’s commendable 


effort to give young American sing- 
ers a chance at opera in Vienna has 
come to nothing because of unsur- 
mountable difficulties in taking care 
of the youngsters after they reached 
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“Greatest natural talent 
I've ever seen!" 


Europe, but there are certain bene- 
fits already accrued from the other- 
wise odie venture. The con- 
ductor was so impressed by the tal- 
ent of several of the 175 auditioner's 
that he is giving them a chance in 
Rochester, where he conducts the 
Philharmonic. A very young col- 
oratura, Priscilla Gillette, who had 
just been graduated from college, 
was engaged for Debussy’s La 
Demoiselle Elue and Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream music 
on Nov. 13, and had such a success 
that she was immediately bid to sing 
in Handel’s Ode to Cecelia and 
Beethoven’s Mass in Greenwich, 
Conn., on Dec. 7, plus the Christmas 
performance of Messiah with the 
Rochester Oratorio Society. The 
contralto part in the Debussy-Men- 
delssohn program was sung by an- 
other of Mr. Leinsdorf’s finds, Nell 
Rankin, a pupil of Karin Branzell. 
And perhaps others will be heard 
subsequently, if Mr. Leinsdorf can 


manage it. 
* * 


Shades of Brigadoon! I noticed 
something very eerie at the last 
concert of the Little Orchestra 
which your serious reviewer failed 
to report. Supernatural forces can 
sometimes be very intelligent and 
they held off tampering with the 
Town Hall stage lights until the 
proper moment. It was at the be- 
ginning of Benjamin  Britten’s 
Scotch Ballade, which sounded 
enough like the overture to some 
Broadway fantasy-folk production 
without any help, that the lightning 
started. At the very first drum- 
roll, the lights flickered down- to al- 
most nothing and then on again at 
the next percussive burst. This 
continued on and off at just the 
strategic moments so that the effect 
of a regular electric (bulb) storm 
was produced and the audience 
reached for their overcoats, some to 
cover their heads, others their un- 
believing eyes and still others their 
ears. There was nothing but sun- 
light after the intermission, so I left, 
confesses your 
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More Orchestras Launch Seasons 





Beethoven’s Ninth 
Opens Montreal Year 


MonTREAL.—This season marked the 
return of Désiré Defauw as musical 
director and conductor of the orchestra 
of Les Concerts Symphoniques. Mr. 
Defauw conducted the first two pairs 
of concerts on Oct. 21 and 22 and on 
Nov. 4 and 5. The major work on the 
program of the first two concerts was 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, played 
with deep emotion. The soloists in 
the last movement were Jeanne Des- 
jardins, soprano; Anna Malenfant, 
contralto; Jules Jacob, tenor, and Ger- 
ald Desmarais, bass, assisted by the 
magnificent choral group of Les Dis- 
ciples de Massenet, Charles Goulet, 
conductor. Mr. Defauw conducted 
with his usual mastery and the pro- 
gram was brought to a close with a 
colorful performance of the Firebird 
Suite by Igor Stravinsky. ; 

The second concert presented as 





Désiré Defauw Massimo Freccia 


soloist Witold Malcuzynski, one of 
Montreal’s favorite pianists, in Liszt’s 


Second Concerto. Mr. Malcuzynski 
played with great facility and was 
cheerfully acclaimed. Mr. Defauw 


conducted the Suite No. 3 in D by 
Bach, the Overture to a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream by Felix Mendelssohn 
and the Ninth Symphony by Shostako- 
vitch, which was performed for the 
first time in Canada. 

On Oct. 28 the Latin American 
Division of the International Service 
of the CBC broadcast a concert de- 
voted to the works of Heitor Villa- 


Lobos. The CBC Symphony was 
conducted by Mr. Defauw and the 
soloist was Ellen Ballon, Canadian 


pianist, in a Canadian premiere of the 
concerto she played last season in Rio 
de Janeiro under the composer’s di- 
rection.. Miss Ballon and Mr. Defauw 
gave a splendid reading of this inter- 
esting work. The orchestra played 
the colorful suite The Discovery of 
Brazil. GILLEs PorviNn 


Dallas Men Begin 
Fort Worth Series 


Fort Worrn.— The Dallas Sym- 
phony opened its Fort Worth season 
of five concerts on Noy. 10. The pro- 
gram included the Egmont Overture 
and Sixth Symphony by Beethoven, 
the Classical Symphony by Prokofieff, 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice by Dukas, 
and the Romeo and Juliet by Tchai- 
kovsky. Antal Dorati conducted. The 
orchestra was presented here under 
the management of Mrs. John F. 
Lyons. 

Flor Peeters, the noted Belgian or- 
ganist, appeared in concert on Nov. 15 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Guild of Organists. 


DorotrHy NELL WHALEY 





FOR SALE: Orchestra chimes by Deagan 
#9155—I1'/, octaves. Write Box 422, 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
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Izler Solomon 


Fritz Mahler 


New Orleans Men 
Give Initial Concert 


New Or_eans.—The New Orleans 
Symphony, Massimo Freccia, conduc- 
tor, gave its first concert on Oct. 28 
in the presence of an immense audi- 
ence which left no doubt as to its lik- 
ing Mr. Freccia’s glowing readings of 
the Sibelius’ First Symphony and 
Respighi’s Antique Dances and Airs. 

At its second concert, Sidney Fos- 
ter, local pianist, was the soloist and 
his “home town” gave him a rousing 
ovatien after his performance of the 
Liszt E-Flat Major Concerto. The 
orchestra plans to make several short 
tours to neighboring cities in addition 
to broadcasting a series of programs. 

Harry B. Loes 


Erie Philharmonic 
Starts 13th Season 


Ere, Pa.—The Erie Philharmonic, 
Fritz Mahler, musical director, offered 
its debut pair of concerts of the 13th 
season on Nov. 3 and 4 in the Strong 
Vincent Auditorium. Included on the 
program were the Vivaldi Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor for Orchestra, 


Beethoven’s First Symphony, the 
Overture to Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Tchaikovsky’s 


Romeo and Juliet Overture-Fantasie 
and Strauss’ Emperor Waltzes. 

Under Mr. Mahler's capable leader- 
ship the ensemble of 50 musicians 
proved itself a fine instrument, note- 
worthy for its balance among the 
choirs and the technical finish and 
polish of the performers. They fully 
captured the spirit of the composers. 
Seven pairs. of subscription concerts 
have been planned for the season. 

At the second pair of concerts on 
Nov. 17 and 18 Max Landow, pianist, 
was soloist, playing the Beethoven 
Fourth Concerto. Other listed com- 
posers were Gould, Wagner and K. 
P. E. Bach. WESLEY FIRST 


Philharmonic Launches 
Columbus Concerts 


CotumBus.—The Columbus _Phil- 
harmonic opened its season Nov. 4 
with a concert at Memorial Hall. The 
orchestra will present a weekly per- 


formance alternating Tuesday and 
Saturday evenings until April 1. In 
addition the orchestra has _ been 





Werner Janssen 


Alfred Wallenstein 
TWO WEST COAST LEADERS 


booked for radio performances and 
concerts in Central Ohio towns. 
Izler Solomon again is the conduc- 
tor. 
the orchestra was Artur Schnabel, 
pianist, who played Beethoven's 
Fourth Concerto in what must surely 
be considered one of the triumphs of 
the season. Both soloist and conduc- 
tor shared in an ovation that recalled 
them to the stage for numerous bows. 
VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 





Numerous Recitals 
In Los Angeles 


Seldom Heard Chamber Works 
Presented — Evenings on the 
Roof Begin 


Los ANGELES.—A steady stream of 
recitals and chamber music events has 
kept Los Angeles concert halls in 
constant use since the opening of the 
season. Chamber music is always an 
important feature of the local scene, 
and several noteworthy novelties and 
unfamiliar compositions have enlivened 
the programs thus far. 

The Music Guild’s season, which is 
sold out entirely by subscription, be- 
gan with two concerts by the Buda- 


pest Quartet in the Wilshire-Ebell 
Theater on Oct. 14 and 29. At the 
first Germain Prevost joined the 


group to play Mozart's Quintet in G 
Minor, and the program concluded 
with Beethoven’s Quartet, Opus 130, 
with the Grosse Fugue, Opus 133, 
added as the final movement accord- 
ing to the composer’s original inten- 
tion. At the second concert, a group 
of wind players and a double bass was 
added to the quartet for the perform- 
ance of Schubert's seldom heard Octet 
in F Major, Opus 166, for string quin- 
tet, clarinet, horn, and bassoon. 

The Evenings on the Roof series 
is offering 16 concerts devoted to new 
and rarely heard music, with a side 
attraction of a series of six recitals 
during which Frances Mullen is tra- 
versing the entire solo piano pieces 
of Mozart. 

The concerts thus far have brought 
to hearing Ernst Toch’s challenging 
Piano Quintet, Opus 64, played by 
the composer and the American Art 
Quintet; Ernst Krenek’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano and Trio for Violin, 
Clarinet and Piano, in the perform- 
ance of which the composer, now a 
Los Angeles resident, participated; 
Honegger’s Four Songs on texts by 
G. Apollinaire ; the American premiere 
of Benjamin Britten's imaginative and 
strikingly effective Quartet No. 2, 
Opus 36, played by the excellent New 
Art Quartet; Henry Cowell’s Three 
Ostinati with Chorales, for Oboe and 
Piano, Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
and a set of piano solos played by the 
composer; Adolph Weiss’ Sextet for 
Piano and Wind Quintet, based upon 
a modified version of Schénberg’s 12- 
tone series; and among little heard 
classics, Mozart’s Quintet for Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. 

The Alco Recording Company is 
also sponsoring a series of three con- 
certs devoted to unusual items in its 
catalogue of recordings, played by the 
artists who made the records. Most 
interesting of the programmed items 
have been Toch’s The Chinese Flute, 
with Alice Mock, soprano, and the 
Pacific Sinfonietta conducted by Man- 
uel Compinsky; Stravinsky’s Pri- 
baoutki, and Hindemith’s Sonata for 
Solo Cello, played by Kurt Reher. 

_ Among the recitals one of the most 
interesting was the debut of Marina 
Koshetz, movie star and daughter of 
Nina Koshetz, who played her daugh- 
ter’s accompaniments, -in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium on Nov. 11. 
Miss,Koshetz has charm and person- 
ality, and a voice that was most effec- 





The first soloist to be heard with’ 





tive in excerpts from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s The Tsar’s Bride and Musorg- 
sky’s Fair at Sorotchinsk. 

Other recitals have been given by 
Reah Sadowsky, pianist, Oct. 15; 
Mischa Violin, violinist, Nov. 12; and 
Lorenzo Alvary, Oct. 19. Among 
dance attractions there have been 
brief seasons by the Markova-Dolin 
ballet; Rhythms of Spain; the Inca- 
Taky Trio, with Inesita; and Devi 
Dja and her Bali Java dancers. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Marian Anderson 
Sings in Omaha 


Concert of Renaissance Music 
Heard — Fledermaus Presented 
in English 


Omauna. — Marian Anderson was 
the first major recitalist in the Omaha 
musical picture this fall. With Franz 
Rupp playing brilliant accompani- 
ments, she appeared at the City Audi- 
torium Nov. 6, singing a program of 
Old Italians, a Schubert group, the 
seldom heard Ne me refuse pas aria 
from Herodiade, a group of moderns 
and a closing one of spirituals. En- 
thusiastic applause brought a number 
of encores. 

A distinguished musical event was 
the concert of Renaissance music 
sponsored by the Joslyn Memorial 
Art Museum to mark the reinstalla- 
tion of the Medieval, Renaissance and 
18th Century collections of the 
museum. 

The Morning Musicale Club opened 
its series of concerts at Joslyn 
Memorial Concert Hall Oct. 9 with a 
streamlined production of the Fleder- 
maus, sung in English. 

In memory of Mme. Thea Moeller- 
Herms, founder and past president, 
whose death occurred last July, the 
Omaha Association for Opera in 
English presented a recital of songs 
and opera excerpts in the Joslyn 
Lecture Hall Nov. 2. A performance 
of Hansel and Gretel, the last produc- 
tion which she directed, is planned 
during the holidays as a memorial to 
her. 


Muriel Rahn, soprano, sang a con- 
cert at Technical High School Audi- 
torium, Oct. 30, under sponsorship of 
Zeta Beta Phi sorority. She was ac- 
companied by Max Walmer in a 
nicely balanced program. 

For the celebration of the Ak-Sar- 
Ben coronation, Omaha’s major social 
event, held for the first time since the 
war, the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben 
brought Morton Gould and his orches- 
tra, Mimi Benzell, soprano, and Wil- 
bur Evans, tenor to the Omaha Coli- 
seum, Oct. 25. 

KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 





John Harms Chorus 
Presents Verdi’s Requiem 


The John Harms Chorus gave a 
performance of the Verdi Requiem, 
Nov. 23 at- the St. Thomas Church, 
Fifth Ave. and 53rd St.. New York 
City. Soloists included Iona Harms, 
soprano; Thelma Altman, contralto; 
Felix Knight, tenor, and Martial 
Singher, bass. Marion Clayton Mag- 
ary was the organist. 


Tauber Tour Cancelled 


Richard Tauber, Viennese tenor, is 
convalescing after a major operation 
and will not be able to make his 
American tour scheduled for him this 
winter, according to an announcement 
from Columbia Concerts, which man- 
ages the singer’s appearances. 





POSITION WANTED 


@ Young woman—graduate of The Juilliard 
School of Musie (B.S. degree-piano major) 
and New York University (B.A.) seeks op- 
portunity to apply a thorough musical and 
academic education. Box 1201, Musical Ameri- 
ea, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Many Artists Heard 
In Montreal 


Lily Pons Appears—Frances- 
catti Plays Saint-Saéns—Organ 
Recitals Given 


MONTREAL, Canadian Concerts 
and Artists Inc. opened its series at 
the Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium 
with a recital by Lily Pons, on Oct. 2. 
The second recital was given by the 
violinist Zino Francescatti who was 
accompanied at the piano by Artur 


Balsam. The main item on the pro- 
gram was the Concerto No. 3 in B 
Minor by Saint-Saens. Both the 


violinist and the pianist were in per- 
fect form and the recital was highly 
successful. The same organization 
also presented two concerts by the 
Origin! Don Cossacks conducted by 
Serge Jaroft. 


The Casavant Society whose ac- 
tivities formerly consisted only in 
presenting organ recitals entered in 


the general concert field this season. 

Its first concert was given by Ana- 
tole Kitain, pianist. This artist gave 
a magnificent recital before an en- 
thusiastic audience. Organ _ recitals 
were given by the Belgian virtuoso 
Flor Peeters and by Jean-Marie Bus- 
siéres assisted by the Little Singers 
of Granby. 

The first concert of La Société 
Classique series was given by the 
French tenor,.-Georges Thill on Oct. 
9. The second presented the pianist 
Shura*Cherkassky in a superb recital 
including a striking performance of a 
Hindemith sonata. 


The Montreal Ladies’ Morning 
Musical Club began its season with 
a recital by Jennie Tourel, mezzo- 


soprano, accompanied at the piano by 
George Reeves. This versatile artist 
gave a memorable recital. Her pro- 
gram included works by Lully, Garat, 


Monsigny, Mozart, Debussy, Cha- 
brier, Poulenc, Rachmaninoff, Gret- 
chaninoff, de Falla, Granados, Gin- 
estera and Mignone. 

On Oct. 30 the same group pre- 


sented the Curtis String Quartet and 
Viadimir Sokoloff, pianist, in an all- 
Brahms program. Oliver Staaren 
baritone assisted by John Newmark 
at the piano was the recitalist on 
Nov. 6. Rosalyn Tureck, pianist gave 
an all-Bach program on Nov. 13. 
The Latin-American Division of 
the International Service of the CBC 
presented a recital by Guiomar No- 


vaes, Brazilian pianisc, which origi- 
natd front the Concert .Hall of the 
Quebec Conservatory. 

André Mathieu, young Canadian 


composer-pianist gave a_ recital of 
his own compositions on Oct. 18 at 


the Ecole Superieure de Musique 
d’Outremont. The , artist showed 
great originality in his works and 


also demonstrated outstanding tech- 
nique as a pianist. 

Richard Tucker, tenor, gave a re- 
cital under the auspices of the 
YMHA on Oct. 16. Alnhonse Cim- 
ber and his Haitians presented an 
evening of Haitian songs and dances 
at the Monument National. The Pol- 


ish pianist, Stanislaw  Szoinalski 
gave a recital at Plateau Hall on 
Nov. 12. GILLEs PotvIn 


Joan Hammond Sings 
In Port Elizabeth 


Reports from South Africa indicate 
that Joan Hammond, British soprano, 
is having considerable success on her 
tour of that country. In her recital at 
the Opera House in Port Elizabeth on 
Nov. 5, a large audience showed en- 
thusiasm for her program which in- 
cluded a group of songs by Schubert, 


selections by Debussy, Fauré, and 
Dupare and arias from Bohéme, 
Gianni Schicchi and Louise. In all, 


Miss Hammond sang 24 songs. 
In her first recital at City Hall in 
Capetown on Nov. 10, she was de- 
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scribed as being an interpretative art- 
ist of rare distinction. In addition to 
her voice, the excellence of her dic- 
tion was praised. Added to the songs 
listed for Port Elisabeth were five 
English songs by Hageman, Quilter, 
Ronald and Philips. Miss Hammond’s 
accompanist was David Andrews. 





Pennario and Elmo 
Heard in Cincinnati 


Italian Singer Makes American 
Debut Replacing Tagliavini on 


Program 
CINCINNATI. — Leonard Pennario, 
pianist, made his first appearance 
here as soloist with the Cincinnati 


Symphony in its third pair of concerts, 
Oct. 24-25 and Cloe Elmo, Italian 
mezzo-soprano and new Metropolitan 
Opera acquisition, made her American 
debut here at the fourth pair of sym- 
phony concerts Oct. 31-Nov. 1, replac- 
ing Ferruccio Tagliavini who was 
obliged to cancel his solo engagement 
because of illness. 

Although Miss Elmo apparently 
was not at her best probably due to 
unfamiliarity with American  audi- 
ences and the acoustics of Music Hall, 
she captivated an audience that im- 
mediately recognized her outstanding 
operatic talent and gave her vociferous 
applause. In arias of Azucena, Car- 
men, Delilah, Santuzza and Cherubino, 
she evidenced an excellent voice and a 
mature, seasoned operatic personality 
that can give graphic and exciting 
characterization. Her Azucena topped 
the group. Of the orchestral numbers, 
the overture to La Forza del Destino, 
Milhaud’s Suite Provencale, the first 
performance here of Hugo Alfven’s 
Midsummer Vigil and Reger’s Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a _ theme by 
Mozart, the latter was conducted by 
Thor Johnson with fine style, effective 
contrast in tone quality, shading of 
phrase and admirable musical insight. 

Leonard Pennario is a_ brilliant 
pianist with startling technical facility 
and resonant piano tone. A concerto 
other than the Liszt E-Flat Major 
might have given Cincinnati a_ better 
acquaintance with his imaginative 
gifts although he played it with the 
Cincinnati Symphony, at the third 
pair of concerts, with dash and zest. 
The audience gave him _ prolonged 
applause, sufficient to win encores of 
the Chopin D-Flat Nocturne and the 
Dalies Frantz arrangement of a waltz 
from Strauss’ Gypsy Baron. Orches- 
tral works conducted by Mr. Johnson 
were two first performances. Maxi- 
milian Steinberg’s transcription of C. 


P. E. Bach’s Concerto in D Major 
for orchestra and Peter Mennin’s 
lively Sinfonia. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 


Symphony concluded the program. 
Mary LEIGHTON 


Palestine Philharmonic 
Schedules Premiere 


The world premiere of Gruenthal’s 
Exodus will be a feature of the 1947- 
48 season of the Palestine Philhar- 
monic, it was announced by Edward 
Norman, representative of the Pales- 
tine orchestra in this country. 

Among the guest conductors to per- 
form in the coming season, Leonard 





Bernstein will return to the Holy 
Land to conduct the orchestra and 
appear as a soloist. Joseph Rosen- 


stock was scheduled to open the sea- 
son on Oct. 6 in the recently recon- 
structed Ohel Shem Hall in Tel-Aviv. 

Bernardino Molinari, Charles 
Muench, Ernest Ansermet, Michael 
Taube and George Singer in addition 
to the American guests, complete the 
roster of conductors who will lead the 
regular subscription series of 11 con- 
certs. 





Funds for Palestine Orchestra 
Raised by American Group 


On behalf of the Palestine Philhar- 
monic, the American Fund for 
Palestinian Institutions raised $70,000 


Doree Triumphs 
As Marschallin 


LONDON. The Covent Garden 
Opera reopened its season with a fine 
repertoire. One of the best produc- 


tions The Rosenkavalier was to be 
attended by its composer’ Richard 
Strauss. Due to the expiration of his 


visitor permit he had to depart one 
day before this event. Strauss now 83 
expressed his disappointment in not 
hearing Doris Doree in the Marschal- 
lin role, 

Miss 


times 


this role 
London 


Doree 
last 


Sang 
season in 


many 
and all 


in donations or pledges at a dinner 


concert recently at the Waldorf 
\storia. More than 600 persons of 
the musical, theatrical and business 


attended the affair at which 
Leonard Bernstein, director of the 
New York City Symphony, made an 
address. Artists in the musical part 
of the program included Mr. Bern 
stein, Eleanor Steber, soprano, and 
Isaac Stern, violinist. 


worlds 


Music Publishers 
Hold N. Y. Meeting 


Weeping about starving composers 
of the past should be replaced by a 
lively interest in the composers and 
music of today, said the directors of 


the Music Publishers’ Association of 
the United States, meeting in New 
York on Nov. 20 with their newly 


elected officers. 

These officials, leading figures in the 
music publishing world, announced 
the present season as the 40th anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of their 
society, composed of firms responsible 
for most of the standard music pub- 
lished in this country. 

Present officers and directors and 
the firms they represent are: Pres- 
ident, Nelson M. Jansky, C. C. 
Birchard and Co., Boston; vice-pres- 
ident, W. Deane Preston, Jr., B. F. 
Wood Music Co., Boston; secretary, 
Donald H. Gray, H. W. Gray Com- 


pany, New York; treasurer, Willard 
Sniffin, Harold Flammer, Inc., New 
York. 


Directors: Frank H. Connor, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York; John J. 
Cranley, Boston Music Co., Boston; 


John W. Drain, Theodore Presser 
Co., Philadelphia; Carl T. Fischer, 
J. Fischer and Bro., New York; 


Leonard Greene, Sam Fox Publishing 
Co., New York; Edwin L. Gunther, 
Schroeder and Gunther, Inc., Rhine- 
beck; Bernard Kohn, Elkan-Vogel 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia; A. Walter 
Kramer, Galaxy Music Corporation, 
New York; Roy Nerhood, G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., New York; John F. Seng- 
stack, Clayton F. Summy Co., Chi- 
cago; Mack Stark, Mills Music, Inc., 
New York and William Wiemann, M. 
Witmark and Sons, New York. 














Photo House 


(Left) Doris Doree, American 

soprano, in Copenhagen with 

David Webster (left), general 

director of Covent Garden, 

and Blicher Hansen, her Danish 

manager. (Above) Miss Doree 
in the Marschallin role 


over England, creating a_ sensation. 
She, however, accepted an invitation 
of the composer and visited him. It 
was then she acquired his autograph 
on the fan which she now uses in her 
performances. 

Another outstanding success was 
her Leonore in I! Trovatore. The 
astounding ovation from the audience 
showed the enthusiasm for her com- 
bination of dynamic acting ability with 
a glorious voice. 

Miss Doree was to be heard in 
London at the Concertstage, Nov. 30, 
with the London Philharmonic, Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting. 


ne nue 


NASM Schedules 
Boston Meeting 


Convening in its 23rd annual meet- 
ing, the National Association of 
Schools of Music, the accrediting body 
for the educational institutions in the 
field of music in the United States, 
will meet at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 27 to 30. This meeting im- 
mediately precedes the convention of 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion at the same place. 

The ranking officers of more than 
150 of the leading schools of* music, 
colleges and conservatories throughout 
the country, will take their places as 
official delegates and will participate 
in the discussions of many topics and 
problems in the field of music on the 
preparatory, college and graduate 
levels. 

7 

Special sessions of the commission 
on curricula, the graduate commission 
and the committee on preparatory mu- 
sic will be held during the opening 
two days of the convention. 


Cellist Lauded for 
Playing of Elgar Concerto 


Maurice Eisenberg, cellist, was re- 
cently heard with great success in a 
performance of the Elgar Cello Con- 
certo with the Birmingham City Or- 
chestra, Birmingham, England. Mr. 
Eisenberg’s interpretation of the work 
was praised as being subjective and 
absolutely ideal. The cellist also ap- 
yeared with Max Rostal, violinist, on 
the BBC Third Program, playing 
Kodaly’s Duo for Violin and Cello. 
Besides appearing at other points in 
England and Holland, Mr. Eisenberg 
was engaged by the Midland Institute 
in Birmingham for presentation of a 
series of master classes. 





FOR SALE: Rare old French violin au- 
thentically certified “Charles Cloud, 
Paris, 1700."" Also certified Italian violin 
"Mattio Alban, 1703." Address Silva, 
4837 40th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
IRonside 6-1406. 
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With Roy Goodman Junior pedals 
: the piano pedal mechanism Is liter- 
ally raised to the level of the child’s 

feet, avoiding improper posture and 

strain on the abdominal and back 

muscles. Roy Goodman Junior pedals, 
attractively covered with tan leather- 
4 ette, fit any piano. 


Provide your elementary puplis with 
this Indispensable item. Teach them 
correct pedaling from the very start 
with Roy Goodman Junior pedals. 
$12.50 in single carton. Less 10% 
In cartons of 6 or more. (Shipping 
welght 6 Ibs. each.) Manufactured 
and distributed exclusively by Rey 
Goodman's. 
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glib beginning, the pianist quickly 
immersed himself in the music, aided 
by the glowing accompaniment of the 
orchestra. In the rondo, the lightness 
and tonal variety of uis playing in the 
lyric passages of dialogue with the 
orchestra were delightful. Both the 
Handel and the Fauré works were 
superbly performed, though Ravel's 
La Valse was something of a Roman 
Holiday. The program was repeated 
on Sunday afternoon, when Mr. 
Miinch was again recalled many times. 
Both the orchestra and the public 
have obviously been happy to have 
him with us again. S. 


Koussevitzky Plays Bruckner 


Serge Kousse- 
Carnegie Hall, 


Boston Symphony. 
vitzky, conductor. 
Nov. 12, evening: 

Symphony No. 8, in C Minor... Bruckner 

OE er ere Ra 

Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2...... Ravel 

However a purist might value Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s conception of Bruck- 
ner’s grand symphony this listener can- 
not recall a performance of it that so 
deeply affected him or one so steeped 
in beauty. Certainly the Boston con- 
ductor did not respect the integrity of 
Bruckner’s structure even if with the 
best intentions in the world he made 
cuts which reduced the hour-long 
duration of the work to something less 
than 45 minutes. Now, Bruckner’s 
“lengths” are part and parcel of his 
symphonic architecture and of his 
aesthetic generally, so that curtail- 
ments amount, more or less, to mis- 
representation. Yet one is at a loss 
to remember when the Eighth Sym- 
phony—in some respects the most ma- 
jestic and greatest of the nine—seemed 
so monumental and, withal, so touching 
a creation. 


It goes almost without saying that 
the score was played with a glory of 
¢ color that shone about it like an aureole. 
But this splendor of sonority was only 
rart of the story. The music acquired a 
translucence, a lightened density, a 
silky texture not usually associated 
with it. It was massive and spacious 
yet it breathed a more rarefied air. 
Even the more ponderous humors of 
the “deutsche Michel” scherzo seemed 
positively volatile. And if the con- 
ductor shortened the incomparable 
adagio so that it seemed anything but 
“one of the longest slow movements 
in existence” it was still infinitely 
touching in its loveliness and eleva- 
tion. 

After the baroque splendors and the 
mysticism of Bruckner, the sophisti- 
cations and artifices of Ravel jarred 
somewhat on the senses. To be sure 
the tinklings and tintinnabulations of 
the Parisianized Mother Goose tales 
sounded charming and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s Daphnis and Ch'oé has long 
been a familiar tale of conquering vir- 
tuosity. But somehow they rang a 
little hollow on the heels of Bruckner’s 
spiritual profundities. 


Elia Goldstein Is Soloist 
With City Symphony 


New York City Symphony. Leon- 
ard Bernstein, conductor. Ella Gold- 
stein, pianist, soloist. City Center, 
Nov. 17: 


Lachrimae (Elegy for the 
War Children).......... Suzanne Bloch 


Reaeanets .. Rachmaninoff 
(Miss Goldstein) 
Symphony in F Minor, 
BOE Wintsdu ic suoseas Vaughan Williams 


A stirring performance of Vaughan 
Williams’ Fourth Symphony led this 
concert to a climax. Savage, pro- 
phetic, as cryptic in its musical idiom 
as it is searching in its exhortation, 
this symphony is a master work. One 
hears in it today “ancestral voices 
prophesying war,” though it was com- 


posed in the early thirties. Mr. Bern- 
stein gave the snarling dissonances and 
rhythmical twists of the score their 
full emotional value. Equally discern- 
ing was his treatment of the tragic 
coda of the first movement and the 
andante moderato. Technically, the 
performance could have been smoother ; 
interpretatively it was completely sat- 
isfying. Had Mr. Bernstein composed 
the music himself, he could not have 
made it more convincing. 

Miss Goldstein has already given 
two New York recitals, but this ap- 
pearance was her first with a local or- 
chestra. Her performance of the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto was highly 
sensitive, notable for its balance and 
control. Once or twice the whirlwind 
was unleashed for a moment, but most 
of the time her playing was curiously 
restrained. In certain passages where 
she did not apparently have the 
strength to give the music the intended 
smashing effect, she wisely kept it 
clear. There was not a single blur 
even in the treacherous repeated note 
section of the scherzo. And the last 
pages rang out with silvery clarity, 
instead of receiving the brutal pound- 
ing to which they are so often sub- 
jected. The young pianist was recalled 
half a dozen times. 

Miss Bloch’s Elegy is both touching 
and appropriately simple in style, but 
twice too long. She, too, took several 
bows. 


Britten Work Played 
By Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
K. Scherman, conductor. Rosina Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, and Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin, duo-pianists, assisting 
artists. Town Hall, Nov. 17: 


Italian Serenade...... Wolf 

(Arnold Schmidt, English Horn, soloist) 

eerto in C Minor for 

Two Pianos and Orchestra..J. S. Bach 

(Vronsky and Babin) 

Scottish Ballade for Two Pianos : 
and Orchestra, Op. 26 .... Britten 
(Vronsky and Babin) 

Octet for Strings in C, Op. 7....Enesco 

Concerto in F for Three Pianos 

and Orchestra (K. 242)......... Mozart 
(Mme. Lhevinne and Vronsky and 
Babin, soloists) 

The third concert of the Little Or- 
chestra proved to be as diverse and 
absorbing as its predecessors, although 
the high level of performance was 
more consistently maintained than the 
quality of the novelties which high- 
light each concert. The Hugo Wolf 
Italian Serenade, a typical Viennese 
folk-treatment of complex melodies, 
provided an excellent beginning and a 
harbinger of an excellent performance 
of Bach’s Two Piano Concerto. Vron- 
sky and Babin were superb in their 
integration with the orchestra and a 
more energetic and understanding per- 
formance would be difficult to conceive. 


The duo-pianists returned for the 
New York premiere of Benjamin 
Britten’s Scotch Ballade for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra. The opening 
of the work, completed in 1941, was 
more percussive than melodic and this 
proved to be the rule when the pianos 
were joined by the orchestra, princi- 
pally the tympani, in the monotonous 
opening sections. The remainder was 
saved by the appearance of a Scotch 
rhythmic lilt that added logic to the 
good natured percussion. The Scotch 


Ballade is a raucous work of some 





Dimitri Mitropoulos Alexander Brailowsky 






































































Ella Goldstein 


Lukas Foss 


pomp and wit in spots but with noise 
competing with rhythm as its outstand- 
ing facet. 

The String Octet by Georges Enesco, 
published in 1905, is a much more re- 
warding work. Based on vigorous 
motifs and Romanian folk-themes, the 
harmonic structure of the work was 
responsible for the beautiful tonal 
masses capable of being produced by 
eight stringed instruments. Through- 
out, the steadily shifting harmonies 
produced screens of sound that were 
occasionally subdued in favor of poig- 
nant solo passages. However, the gen- 
eral absence of rhythmic and thematic 
development made the work seem at 
times dull and overlong. Mme. Lhe- 
vinne was joined by Vronsky and 
Babin in a thoroughly enjoyable per- 
formance of the Mozart Triple Con- 
certo. The entire 


ensemble was 
warmly applauded for the superb play- 
ing. B. 


Boston Symphony Performs 
With Foss as Soloist 

Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Lukas Foss, as- 
sisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15, 


afternoon. 
Symphony No. 3....... William Schuman 
Piano Concerto No. 1 
in G Minor ...»Mendelssohn 


(Lucas Foss) 

Symphony No. 4 in E Minor....Brahms 

This program of the Boston Sym- 
phony, the first in its afternoon series 
in New York was highly rewarding 
from several points of view, including 
as it did, an important contemporary 
work, a not too often heard virtuoso 
piece brilliantly played, and Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s well known interpretation 
of the Brahms Fourth. The opening 
work, composed by the president of 
the Juilliard School, is not entirely 
unfamiliar, having first been presented 
to a New York audience six years ago 
by the Boston conductor. Two years 
later it was performed by .the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
then, after an interval of two more 
years, by the New York City Sym- 
phony. Impressive at its initial hear- 
ing, it is a Composition that one comes 
to enjoy more upon repetition. From 
the beginning passacaglia with its 
imaginative and intricately designed 
variations through the closing tocca- 
ta, Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
gave a reading to the symphony which 
was at once sympathetic and exciting. 
The large audience greeted their ef- 
forts with warm response. 

Lukas Foss likewise earned hearty 
acclaim for his playing of the Men- 
delssohn G Minor Piano Concerto. He 
immediately captured the jocund and 
exuberant style of the piece, setting 

(Continued on page 29) 
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following year Otten was succeeded by 
Alfred Ernst, who remained as con- 
ductor until 1907. 

Ernst was succeeded by Max Zach, 
who had been a viola player in the 
Boston Symphony. With Zach, the 
organization took an important step 
forward. The choral section was 
dropped, the artistic program become 
entirely symphonic, and the name be- 
came the St. Louis Symphony Society. 
Zach was hardly another Muck or 
Nikisch, but he was a good disciplinar- 
ian, with a scholarly grasp of the 
standard repertory, and a strong sense 
of the orchestra’s responsibility to the 
community. He was one of the first 
conductors in the country to perform 
in succession the entire cycle of Beet- 
hoven symphonies. 

Zach died in 1921 and was succeed- 
ed at the beginning of the 1921-22 
season by Rudolph Ganz, the pianist. 
Mr. Ganz never acquired a finished 
conductorial technique, but showed 
musical taste and hospitality to new 
music. The repertory was enlarged. 
The St. Louis public became much 
more aware of modern trends in or- 
chestral composition. When Mr. Ganz 
resigned after six years, instead of 
choosing a successor immediately, the 
directors of the society engaged a 
number of guest conductors. This pol- 
icy was in effect for four years, dur- 
ing which time the orchestra was di- 
rected by Emil Oberhofer, formerly 
of the Minneapolis Symphony; E. 
Fernandez Arbos, the famous Spanish 
conductor; Bernardino Molinari from 
Rome; Eugene Goossens, George 
Szell—who directed his first Ameri- 
can concerts in St. Louis—Vladimir 
Golschmann, and several others. 


Present Regime Forecast 


In this period the establishment ot 
a strong discipline and consistent play- 
ing style was necessarily kept in 
abeyance. Even so, it was a highly 
beneficial experience for the public 
which previously had too quietly ac- 
cepted the belief that St. Louis was 
condemned to a perpetual state of or- 
chestral second-rateness. Hearing 
these many representatives of various 
schools with their wide range of talent 
and temperament, the concert-goers 
seemed to develop a quickened sense 
of what could be done with an or- 
chestra. 

In the spring of 1931 the directors 
finally offered the permanent conduc- 
torship to Vladimir Golschmann, who 
had founded the Concerts Golschmann 
in Paris, had made guest appearances 
in Scotland and Norway, and had first 
appeared in the United States with 
the Swedish Ballet and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Golsch- 
mann has been the director ever since. 



























Story of Music in St. Louis 


He is now in his 17th season. 

His leadership has been distin- 
guished by a steady growth on the 
part of the orchestra and himself. In 
his first years he was most effective 
with modern works, with compositions 
of the French school and with the 18th 
century classics. By now he has be- 
come almost equally authoritative in 
his conception and communication of 
the German classics. 

Golschmann’s special qualities are 
still those of refinement and plasticity. 
In general, he has a better ear for 
tone quality than for precision, but 
temperamentally he is still young and 
in a process of growth. His accept- 
ance by the community is complete. 

In his 16 years, Mr. Golschmann 
has overhauled the personnel of the 
orchestra. The most notable improve- 
ments have been in the wood and 
brass. Despite the fact that St. Louis 
cannot compete with four or five other 
cities in the matter of pay for musi- 
cians—and is constantly losing first 
desk men to better favored orchestras 
—there has been no artistic retrogres- 
sion. The relatively short season of 
23 weeks is still a handicap. And St. 
Louis, like other cities, has difficulty 
in getting a larger maintenance fund, 
which remains at about $120,000 from 
year to year. 


Change of Auditorium 


Up to 1934 the symphony concerts 
were given at the Odeon, an ancient 
and ugly building in the mid-town 
section. In 1934, the concerts were 
transferred to the newly built Kiel 
Auditorium, which is  municipally 
owned and controlled. It has a seat- 
ing capacity of 3,535, which is filled to 
about two-thirds capacity at the Sat- 
urday evening concerts. Friday af- 
ternoon and Sunday afternoon audi- 
ences are smaller. The regular sea- 
son’s activities consist of one Satur- 
day night series of 20 concerts, two 
matinee series on alternate Fridays 
and Sundays, seven to ten popular 
concerts, six children’s concerts, five 
public school concerts. The latter are 
free, being given in part payment to 
the city for the use of the auditorium. 

Since 1933, the Symphony Society 
has sponsored an annual series of four 
ballet performances and also gives a 
number of “special concerts” outside 
the subscription series, with popular 
guest conductors such as Andre Kos- 
teranetz and Morton Gould. The lat- 
ter are promotional in their nature. 
William Zalken, manager of the or- 
chestra, is convinced that the organi- 
zation will have to depend more and 
more on its own efforts to meet the 
expenses of a full artistic season. Spe- 
cial concerts are therefore frankly 
produced as money-makers. Mr. Zal- 
ken, in a further attempt to enhance 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HOME AND 
HARMONY 


Sidney Foster (cen- 
ter), pianist, back- 
stage after his re- 
cent appearance 
with the New Or- 
leans Symphony, with 
conductor Massimo 
Freccia (left) and 
Walter Goldstein, 
Foster's teacher dur- 
ing his early train- 
ing in New Orleans 
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“The Leading Musical Journal” 
is the Jdeal Christmas Gift 


Tue ease of Christmas shopping, that requires 
no more effort than writing, can be yours for such 
a trifle. Simply make up your gift list and send it 
to us with your remittance. See how you may 
very economically present your friends with not 
one but 16 presents—a year’s subscription to 
MusicaL AMe_EriIca ... A source of lasting pleasure 
throughout the year. (You may also renew your 
own subscription at the Special Christmas rates. ) 
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Two 1-Year Subscriptions, Gift Rate.. 7.00 
Additional 1-Year Gift Subscriptions (each) 3.00 
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League of Composers Marks 
Its Silver Anniversary 


O firmly has the League of Composers 
become rooted in our musical life that 
it is startling to realize that the organization 
is only 25 years old. Since its founding in 
1923 the League has extended its influence 
mto every field of musical activity, wisely 
foreseeing that coordinated effort would ac- 
complish far more to establish new music 
than isolated gestures. As Walter Piston 
nas pointed out: “It would be hard to 
name a composer of any significance living 
in our time who has not been encouraged 
or assisted by the League of Composers.” 
Through its publication Modern Music 
the League has stimulated intelligent dis- 
cussion of contemporary work and although 
this magazine has ceased to appear, the 
Composer's News-Record is issued four 
times a year. The statistical record is in- 
deed impressive. Concert works performed 
under League auspices total 1030; 625 
composers have figured on League pro- 
grams, 330 of them native Americans. The 
League has commissioned 90 works; it has 
given 24 events to honor individual 
composers; and it has broadcast 70 works. 
It has also sponsored four series of record- 
ings. One of its most memorable projects 
has been its series of 16 stage productions. 
In early days the performance of Falla’s 
El Retablo de Maese Pedro, Prokofieff’s 
Pas d’Acier, Schoenberg’s Die gltickliche 
Hand and Pierrot Lunaire, Shostakovich’s 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk, Stravinsky’s 
L’Histoire du Soldat, Les Noces, Sacre du 
Printemps (with the American dancer Mar- 
tha Graham as the Chosen One) and Oedi- 
pus Rex brought to listeners in this country 
the music which was making history abroad. 
Without the stimulation of the League, we 
might well have had to wait another genera- 
tion to hear these works and see them pro- 
duced, always an expensive venture, requir- 
ing idealism and hardihood. And the above 
listing by no means exhausts the composi- 
tions staged by the League. 


HE esteem which the organization has 

won for itself throughout the nation is 
shown by the fact that 21 leading orchestras 
will celebrate the League’s anniversary by 
playing works. commissioned by the League 
on their programs this season. In New 
York the League has already collaborated 
with the Juilliard School of Music in a fes- 
tival in honor of Ernest Bloch. In January 
it will sponsor a program celebrating the 
7Oth birthday of Edwin Franko Goldman 
who has done more than anyone else to 
broaden and improve the repertoire of the 
modern band. A new work especially com- 
missioned for this occasion from Percy 
Grainger will be conducted by the com- 
poser, and the rest of the program, entirely 
made up of music written by leading com- 
posers for band will be led by Walter Hend1. 
Schoenberg, Milhaud, Cowell, Vaughan 
Williams, Honegger, Roussel and Auric 
will figure on the program, a characteristi- 
cally varied group of personalities. 

A program of music’ for violin and piano 
by Bartok, Copland, Hindemith and Thom- 
son will also be given. The League has en- 
couraged chamber music throughout its 
career. New names will appear on the 


League programs at the Museum of Modern 
Art in February and March, as well as 
familiar ones. 


Music by Samuel Barber, 
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Pavel Borxkevic, Jose Maria Castro, Luigi 
Dallapiccola, Andre Jolivet, Roman Pales- 
ter and Wallingford Riegger will be heard. 

Although the League has naturally con- 
centrated on music which could not depend 
upon the fluctuations of popular taste and 
commercial production for performance, it 
has wisely not confined itself to any school 
of composition or missionary motive. Most 
of the music which it has sponsored has been 
surprisingly good. Much has already es- 
tablished itself in the past quarter century 
among the great works of our time. The 
National Federation of Music Clubs is offer- 
ing a commission in the name of the League. 
This is one of the most significant gestures, 
for it proves that the League has broken 
ground for the acceptance and cultivation of 
new music by music lovers of all degrees of 
proficiency and taste throughout the nation. 
Publishers have also cooperated by giving 
anniversary commissions. Every music 
lover in the United States should join in 
congratulating the League on a quarter 
century of splendid achievement. 


Another League, Another Service 
of a Decade’s Duration 


HE past ten years have been a struggle 

day in and day out, but the National 
Music League has survived—and blossomed. 
When, a decade ago, Mrs. Anna Molyneaux 
took over the almost moribund organization 
with the determination to make it function 
as a co-operative “way-station” between 
artist's early training and their eventual 
acceptance into the fold of larger commercial 
managements, many thought the idea 
wouldn’t work. But, largely due to that in- 
defatigable and charming lady, it has worked. 
There is even a little money in the till after 
expenses have been paid and dividends paid 
the artists. To this game little group which 
has held its own in a difficult world, all 


honor ! 


Can’t We Correct This Abuse? 


T HAS come to be an unwritten law in 

New York concert halls that every recital 
begins ten or fifteen minutes after the sched- 
uled time in order, it would seem, to favor 
the tardy and penalize the punctual. Yet not 
even this concession has corrected the abuses 
occasioned by larger or smaller numbers of 
latecomers. We have in mind one particu- 
larly flagrant outrage that occurs at every 
solo concert in the week—that grossly in- 
considerate habit on the part of an addi- 
tional score or two who arrive when the 
program is under way and who, after the first 
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Jacques Thibaud shows his grandchild how to apply 
violin technique to the most elementary materials 








number or two, rush noisily up and down the 
aisles looking for their exact seats and raising 
a nerve-racking commotion in the process, 
while the artist on the platform nas little 
alternative but to wait for these boors grad- 
ually to compose themselves. 

There are occasions, it is true, when the 
artist’s glance and attitude can quickly shame 
such rude customers into silence and re-es- 
tablish a mood they have shattered. Only a 
few weeks ago in Carnegie Hall a pianist sat 
like patience on a monument for whole min- 
utes, it seemed, while a handful of late arri- 
vals leisurely found their places amid a great 
slamming and banging of seats and other 
disconcerting sounds. and movements. At 
long last they subsided, obviously cowed by 
the transfixing glance and meaningful im- 
mobility of the player. But not all performers 
manage to exercise such a controlling effect 
on unmannerly and disrespectful latecomers. 

Cannot our concert hall managements 
prevail upon the ushers to prevent this cyn- 
ical disregard for artists? Surely, no harm 
is done by compelling persons who arrive 
after the concert has started to occupy such 
empty seats as may be available at the rear of 
the hall instead of noisily seeking their exact 
places further forward while the artist is still 
on the stage. Let them wait till the first group 
is over—certainly a light enough punishment 
for tardiness. 
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Mosicat Americana 


RECORD album of songs sung by Helen 
Traubel was presented by Columbia 
Records, Inc., to Princess Elizabeth and Philip 


The album is bound in Empire 
has the British coat of arms 
on the cover. . Jascha Spivakovsky, pianist, 
who is the older brother of violinist Tossy 
Spivakovsky, recently made his American debut 
with Efrem Kurtz and the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic. Rosario and Antonio and their 
company of Spanish dancers are now on tour 
in Central America, with command performances 
scheduled for the presidents of the Republics 
of Venezuela, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Panama, 
and Mexico. 

Claudio Arrau, pianist and world traveller, was 
finally contacted by the Chilean Minister in 
Ankara, Senor Manuel Garreton, after an in- 
terval of three months. Senor Garreton wrote 
a letter to Mr. Arrau and sent copies to four 
different parts of the world. All four evenually 
converged on the pianist at his Long Island 
home. The message was a request for Mr. Arrau 
to come and play in Istanbul. . . . Anne Brown, 
soprano, is again on tour in the Scandinavian 
countries, but will be back in the U. S. on Dec. 
21. . . . Blanche Thebom, Metropolitan Opera 
mezzo-soprano, has been invited to sing at the 
Golden Jubilee celebration of the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm next summer. 

Pianist William Kapell, who has just com- 
pleted his first European concert tour, arrived 
in New York recently on the Queen Mary... . 
Mozart’s Concerto in D Major for Orchestra 
and Flute or Oboe solo was performed for the 
first time in this country as an oboe concerto 


as a wedding gift. 
Blue leather and 


by Mitchell Miller with the Connecticut Sym- 
phony, under Daniel Saidenberg, on Nov. 26 in 
Bridgeport, Conn. Also on the program was 


Ricercare, by Norman Dello Joio, with the com- 
poser as piano soloist. Elizabeth Wysor, 
American contralto, left by air for Paris late 
in October for a European opera and concert 
tour that will keep her occupied until next June. 

Mary Bothwell, soprano, recently returned 
from a four-month concert tour of Europe. She 
was soloist in four of the promenade concerts 
at Albert Hall in London. . . . Proceeds of the 
Carnegie Hall concert given on Nov. 29 by 
Eunice Podis, pianist, will go toward the pur- 
chase of a grand piano for the Athens Symphony, 
as part of the program of the International 
Music Relations Program of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs... . Sigma Alpha Iota’s 
National Executive Board recently presented a 
certificate of merit to Mrs. Guy Patterson Gan- 
nett, immediate past president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, in recognition of her 
service in the field of music. 

Richard W. Ellsasser, organist, recently re- 
turned to his Boston residence after a concert 
tour of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, North Da- 
kota, Colorado, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio. . . 
Gerald Warburg, cellist, recently began a series 
of seven concerts with the Ar‘ansas State Sym- 
phony under William Hacker, in Little Rock and 
on tour. ... Early in December, soprano Irene 
Jessner will sing the part of Chrysothemis in 
Elektra, in three concerts with the Chicago 
Symphony under Artur Rodzinski. 

Grace Castagnetta, pianist-improviser who re- 
sides in Ridgewood, N.]J., was recently called 
upon to fill a concert engagement in Ridgewood 
a half-hour after the scheduled artists, a two- 
piano team, had failed to appear at curtain time. 
She finished dressing in a car enroute to the 
concert hall and made a breathless but success- 
ful appearance. Edward Molitore, tenor, re- 
cently sang the role of Herod in a perfor mance 
of Salome with the New York City Opera Com- 
pany. 





FROM OUR READERS 





Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

To my surprise I. read in the October issue the 
story about Mr. Mitropoulos‘ search for a score 
of Mahler’s Sixth Symphony and the amazing 
fact that such score was unobtainable in the 
United States and even various parts of Europe. 

It might interest you to know that I have this 
score in my library, and in case that the story 
s really true, I think it is good that we have at 
east one copy safely on this side of the ocean and 
n the hands of a musician and admirer of the 
vork of Gustav Mahler. 

Yours very truly, 

WARNER BAss. 








What They Read 20 Years ‘Ago 











Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano, arrives on board the 
Columbus for another season with the Metropolitan 


Just Think of It! 


Metropolitan stars have been cavorting around 
the heavens this summer. Mario Chamlee flew 
from Chicago to San Francisco to keep an en- 
gagement and a dozen operatic stars have been 
flying around Europe. The result is managerial 
anxiety and rumors of special contract clauses 
regarding unnecessary risks in air travel. 

—1927— 
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Yelly D'Aranyi, violinist, and Myra Hess, pianist, 
on their recent arrival in New York 


Fancy That! 


The Chicago Civic Opera Company an- 
nounces a new subscription series of twelve per- 
formances to be given on Sunday afternoons. 


—1927— 
Well! Well! 


Pope Pius XI recently bestowed the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great on Beniamino Gigli, 
Metropolitan Opera Tenor. 

—1927— 


Did They Come Back? 
Architects of new Metropolitan sail to study 
opera houses abroad. 
1927 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Grace Harrington 
was named winner of the Philadel- 
phia regional award in the Rach- 
maninoff Fund’s second piano con- 
test, having been chosen over 16 
other competitors. 

The auditions, witnessed by Mme. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, widow of the 
musician in whose memory the Fund 
was founded, were held on Nov. 10, 
11 and 12, at Town Hall. The 17 
contestants represented Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, New York City and the 
District of Columbia—the territory 
covered by the Philadelphia region. 

The judges gave honorable men- 
tions to three New York pianists: 
Leon Kushner, Raymond Lewenthal 
and Marilyn Meyer. As _ Philadel- 
phia winner, Miss Harrington, who 
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VICTORY SMILES 


Grace Harrington 
chats with Mrs. 
Sophia Yarnall 
Jacobs, chairman of 
the Rachmaninoff 
Fund's Philadelphia 
regional committee, 
and Gary Graffman, 
19, last year's win- 
ner of the Philadel- 
phia auditions 


Jules Schick 


in private life is Mrs. Calvin Heus- 
ser, will be booked for at least one 
appearance with a leading symphony 
orchestra in the Philadelphia region. 
Next April she will compete at Car- 
negie Hall against winners from the 
Fund’s eight other regions for the na- 
tional award. The national winnner 
will be given a transcontinental tour 
with the country’s leading symphony 
orchestras and a recording contract 
with the RCA-Victor Company, 
which will pay $1,000 in advance 
against royalties. 

The Philadelphia region will have 
three pianists in the finals. In ad- 
dition to Miss Harrington, they are 
Gary Graffman and Ruth Geiger. 
Graffman won the Philadelphia re- 
gional auditions last year and Miss 
Geiger was chosen runner-up. 





Third Regional Competition in 
Rachmaninoff Contest Announced 


The third regional competition in 
the Rachmaninoff Fund’s Second 
Piano Contest will be held in Cleve- 
land on Nov. 29 in Severance Cham- 
ber Music Hall, it was announced by 
Dr. Raymond Kendall, executive di- 
rector of the fund. Nine contestants, 
three men and six women, represent- 
ing Ohio, Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia, will compete for regional hon- 
ors. The judges for the auditions will 
be: Jesus Maria Sanroma, Alexander 
Borovsky, Gita Gradova and Dr. Ar- 
thur Shepherd, head of the music de- 
partment of Cleveland’s Western Re- 
serve University. Abram  Chasins, 
who serves as national judge in all 
the regional auditions, will be the 
fifth member of the panel in Cleve- 
land. Chairman of the Cleveland re- 
gional committee of the Rachmaninoff 
Fund is Thomas L. Sidlo, who will 
announce the results of the compe- 
tition. 





Feldman Brings Artists 
To Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA.—In the course of 
Emma Feldman’s Philadelphia All 
Star Concert Series, Myra Hess gave 
a recital at the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 13. The celebrated British pian- 
ist enjoyed a hearty welcome. Artis- 
try of sterling worth was manifested 
in Bach’s D Major Toccata; Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor Sonata, Op. 111; 
Schumann’s Carneval, and othe: pieces. 

On Nov. 8, in the same auditorium 
and under Miss Feldman’s auspices, 
the dancer Harald Kreutzberg im- 
pressed by his skill and the imagina- 
tive qualities revealed in the numbers 
on his program. Friedrich Wilckens 
was at the piano and also was repre- 
sented as composer of the music for 
five of Kreutzberg’s dances. 

On Nov. 9 at Franklin Institute 
auditorium, Guy Marriner, pianist and 
director of music, devoted his lecture- 
recital to Mendelssohn and featured 


the composer’s keyboard music on his 
musical program. The same date wit- 
nessed two choral programs—Richard 
Purvis’ Mass of St. Nicholas under 
the leadership of Alexander McCurdy 
and, Mozart’s Requiem conducted by 
Walter Baker. W.. Ew ae 


Philadelphia Hears 


Four Opera Groups 
Metropolitan, La Scala, Wagner 
and Dra-Mu Companies Stage 
Performances 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Metropolitan 
Opera Association opened another 
Philadelphia season at the Academy 
of Music on Nov. ll. A virtually- 
capacity audience was present to hear 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, with Ezio 
Pinza in the title role. Polyna Stoska, 
making her local debut as an artist, 
pleased by her portrayal as Donna 
Elvira; Regina Resnik appeared as 
Donna Anna, and Nadine Conner was 
the Zerlina. 

Others parts engaged: Charles Kull- 
man, Don Ottavio; Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, Leporello; Mack Harrell, 
Masetto, and Jerome Hines, the Com- 
mendatore. Max Rudolf functioned 
ably at the conductor’s desk and se- 
cured a gratifying reading of the 
orchestral score. However, the per- 
formance as regards the best vocal 
standards and general spirit could not 
be cited as a particularly shining 
one. 

The Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
continuig its Academy of Music ser- 
ies, presented Rigoletto on Nov. 14 
with Giuseppe Bamboschek as con- 
ductor. As usual, the Verdi piece 
drew a large and responsive audi- 
ence. Enzo Mascherini in the title 
role established himself in strong 
favor and Hilde Reggiani as Gilda 
and Bruno Landi as the Duke re- 
ceived their share of tributes. Others 
in the cast included: Lillian Mar- 
chetto, Maddalena; Nino Ruisi, Spar- 
afucile; Norman Roland, Monterone, 
and in remaining parts, Rosemary 
Ciccone, Mildred Ippolito, Ettore 
Morelatto, John Rossi, Lloyd Harris, 
Joan Craig and Walter Hayes. 

Given in the course of the Phila- 
delphia Formum’s series, tlie Charles 
L. Wagner touring production of 
Madama Butterfly was staged at the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 10. Con- 
ducted by Edwin McArthur and ex- 
cellently interpreted, the Puccini 
opera delighted a large audience. 
Mary - Henderson enacted Cio-Cio 
San; Nino Scattolini was Lt. Pin- 
kerton; Lydia Summers had the part 
of Suzuki, and Valfrido Patacchi did 
Consul Sharpless. Others were: 
Alberto Masiello, Edward Nyborg, 
Donald Johnston, Robert Feyti. 

The local Dra-Mu Opera Company, 
conducted by Henri Elkan and with 
Negro cast, chorus and ballet, pre- 
sented Bizet’s Carmen, in English, at 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 3. 
Betty Walker and Joseph Lipscomb 
were slated as Carmen and Don Jose 
and Eugene Tucker and Helen Col- 
bert, as Escamillo and Micaela. 

WruraM E. SMITH 








Philadelphia Men 
Return from Tour 


PHILADELPHIA. — Returned from its 
mid-western tour and conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at its Academy of Music 
concerts on Nov. 14 and 15 performed 
an all Russian program. The first 
part embraced Miaskovsky’s highly 
interesting Symphony No. 21 and Pro- 
kofiieff’s striking Scythian Suite. The 
remainder was given to Tchaikovsky’s 
B-Flat Minor Piano Concerto in 
which the solo passages had brilliant 
and expressive service from Alexan- 
der Brailowsky who received enthu- 
siastic plaudits. The playing of the 
orchestra throughout testified to the 


ensemble’s wealth of tonal resources. 
On Nov. 12, Mr. Ormandy presided 
for the first of this season’s youth 
concerts. Sigi Weissenberg, 18-year- 
old Palestinian pianist, as soloist in 
Rachmaninofft’s Third Piano Concerto, 
impressed greatly by his assured and 
artistically-wrought interpretation and 
was exuberantly applauded. The sur- 
rounding bill offered Mr. Ormandy’s 
arrangement of Bach’s organ Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor; Sibelius’ Sec- 
ond Symphony, and the "Marine Hymn, 
the last in honor of the 172nd anniver- 
sary of the founding of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps. W. E. S. 





New Concert Series 
Scheduled for Columbia 


A new series of concerts, to be 
known as the Alice M. Ditson Cham- 
ber Concerts, was announced recently 
by Columbia University’s Department 
of Music. The series was scheduled to 
open Nov. 29, at McMillin Theater 
on the Columbia campus. The con- 
certs, sponsored by the same fund that 
supports Columbia’s annual Festival 
of Contemporary American Music, will 
also feature compositions by estab- 
lished American composers as well as 
some who are less widely known. 


Musical Director of 
Lemonade Opera Named 


Sam Morgenstern has been appoint- 
ed musical director of the Lemonade 
Opera for the coming season. He con- 
ducted the company in performances 
of Don Giovanni on Nov. 17 in Fred- 
erick, Md., and on Nov. 18 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Morgenstern is at 
work compiling A Dictionary of 10,- 
000 Musical Themes for Crown Pub- 
lishers, to be released this year. 
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of the evening were Pan, a portrait of 
“nature, bestial, sensual and sinister” ; 
Night Terror, a_ skillful nightmare 
piece; and Seliger Walzer, a dream- 
like evocation of old Vienna. In these, 
skillful costuming and clever psycho- 
logical touches masked the tenuous 
structure of the dances. The Angel 
of Annunciation and Master of Cere- 
monies brought out Mr. Kreutzberg’s 
uncanny plastic sense. But it was 
something of a shock to find this dis- 
tinguished dancer offering a program 
which was not merely old-fashioned in 
choreography but superficial in artistic 
content. Perhaps Mr. Kreutzberg put 
his memories purposely behind him. 
He need not have done so, for the 
dance public here has been living on 
strong meat and drink, and it has long 
since outlived the tired-business-man 
stage of appreciation. Many in the 
audience at this recital were col- 
leagues and old friends and Mr. 
Kreutzberg had a royal welcome. 


' 


Jane Carison, Pianist (Debut) 


Jane Carlson, one of the two pian- 
ist-winners of the Naumburg Musical 
Foundation recital awards, was heard 
at Town Hall on Nov. 10. She proved 
to be the possessor of a well devel- 
oped, thoroughly adequate technique 
and an essentially musical nature that 
is as yet in need of much more sharp- 
ly focussed and deeply penetrative in- 
sight. There was much to commend in 
her delivery of the Handel Chaconne 
in F, and the tonally charming Noc- 
turne in F, Op. 15, No. 1, and Bar- 
carolle, Op. 60, of the Chopin group 
were two of the outstanding features 
of the program. The Wintry Wind 
Etude and the Prelude in B Fiat 
Minor, however, lacked the real fire 
and drive needed to make them en- 
kindling. In Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 111, she was quite be- 
yond her depth but she succeeded in 
making Hindemith’s unpretentious sec- 
ond sonata much more _ interesting 
than it usually is. The Griffes 
Scherzo, two etudes tableaux and the 
Prelude in G by Rachmaninoff and 
Dohnanyi’s Capriccio in F Minor 
formed the closing group. ee 


Rey de la Torre, Guitarist 


Although the limited tonal qualities 
of a guitar are not best suited to an 
auditorium the size of Town Hall, Rey 
de la Torre, Cuban recitalist on that 
instrument, made the most of the music 
he performed at his appearance there 
on Nov. 10, and won the hearty ap- 
plause of a sizeable audience. His pro- 
gram embraced composers from the 
16th century Dowland to those of the 
present day and included a first per- 
formance of Nin-Culmel’s Six Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Milan. Senor de 
la Torre’s playing is characterized by 
a nicety of phrasing, a pleasant evok- 
ing of pastel colors and a clean cut 
delineation of rhythmic patterns. He 
particularly illustrated these capabili- 
ties in Jotquin Rodrigo’s Zarabanda 
Lejana, which received its first New 
York hearing. 


Douglas Johnson, Pianist 


Douglas Johnson displayed a glibly 
facile technique at his Carnegie Hall 
recital on Nov. 10, one that enabled 
him to negotiate with admirable clar- 
ity and fluency the mechanical prob- 
lems presented by his widely ranging 
program. His performance began with 
a Haydn Sonata, in E Flat, and end- 
ed with Liszt’s rarely heard transcrip- 
tion of the Tarantella from Auber’s 
Die Stumme von Portici. Pronounced 
musical sensitiveness characterized all 
his work and a dependably solid sense 
of rhythm was in evidence except 
in the eccentrically treated finale of 








Shura Dvorine 


Simon Barere 


Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes, other- 
wise one of the best performances of 
the evening. 

The pianist did not reveal, however, 
a clearly defined sense of characteris- 
tic style or, with all his digital facility, 
a sufficient command of color or nu- 
ance. There was a certain woodenness 
of touch in general and a tendency 
towards hardness in fortes. The 
Schubert Impromptu in G, which ob- 
viously appealed to him, was marred 
by broken melodic phrases and a 
tempo that dragged. The Haydn so- 
nata was well proportioned and tech- 
nically excellent, while lacking the 
requisite sparkle, and the Prokofieff 
Sonata No. 3 was approached with 
vital enthusiasm. A _ Sonatine by 
Eugene Kurtz was listed as a first 
performance and an Allegro by Willis 
Charkovsky as a first New York per- 
formance. ‘. 


Allen Brown, Pianist 
And Louise Parker, Contralto 


Allen Brown, pianist, and Louise 
Parker, contralto, winners of the audi- 
tions held by the National Negro Con- 
gress recently, were presented in an 
“Open Hearing” at Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 11. Both of the 
young musicians gave ample evidence 
of their talent and the Congress is ob- 
viously doing a valuable service to the 
musical community in presenting this 
series of programs. Mr. Brown played 
Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor, works 
by Chopin, Liszt and Chasins, and 
George Powers’ Suite, From My 
Sketchbook, in its New York pre- 
miere. He was at his best in works 
of lyric character, where his sensitive 
touch and instinct for phrase came to 
the fore. The more hectic pages of 
the Schumann led him into blurred and 
overstressed playing. Miss Parker 
has a beautiful voice and she sang Ger- 
man Lieder, French songs and works 
in English with a dramatic imagina- 
tion and warmth which promise much, 
Both artists were warmly applauded. 

N. 


Simon Barere, Pianist 


It has become fashionable to classify 
pianists with phenomenal techniques 


as superficial musicians. Simon 
Barere in his recital at Carnegie 
Hall, on Nov. 11, as in previous 
appearances, disproved this theory 


with dispatch. Mr. Barere played the 
Beethoven Sonata in E Minor, Op. 90, 
with remarkable control and a variety 
of tones that always matched his 
perfect phrasing. The tranquil second 
movement was unmarred by the 
musical grimaces with which some 
pianists decorate it. Mr. Barere’s 
flawless technique was also much in 
evidence in Godowsky’s rather pain- 


fully pianistic transcriptions of 
Corelli's Pastorale and _ Loeilly’s 
Gigue, which followed. But these 
tidbits served mainly to whet the 


appetite of the eager audience for the 
expected fireworks of the Liszt B 
Minor Sonata. 

There were no fireworks, frenzies 
or pounding. Instead Mr. Barere 
played with firmness of touch and 
solidity of tone. The improvisational 
character of the outdated drama of the 
work was perfectly realized by the 


pianist, who very calmly displayed 
the most astounding technical feats. 
The dazzling work received its due 


and so did Mr. Barere, who was given 
(Continued on page 18) 
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ovation. A group of 
which was fortunately 
separated from the Liszt work by a 
long intermission, followed. The 
Ballade in G Minor, the Nocturne in 
D Flat and the A Flat Impromptu 
were sensitively played by Mr. Barere, 
who closed off the evening with 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Sharp 
Minor, Blumenfeld’s Etude for left 
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Harry Shub, Violinist 

The violin recital given by Harry 
Shub at Town Hall on Nov. 12 was 
rewarding in two sections of the pro- 
gram, at the beginning and the end. 
He began with the Vivaldi Sonata in 
G Minor. His tone was wonderfully 
alive and his grasp of the music mas- 
terful, in this as in the two encores he 
played, a Brahms Hungarian Dance 
and a Dvorak Slavonic Dance. But 
the remainder—and larger part—of his 
program was less satisfying. He 
played the Bloch Sonata, the Delius 
Concerto, and pieces by Satie, Cras, 
and Poulenc. In the Agitato of the 
Bloch work, his attempts to be heard 
above the piano part (played by Louis 
Shub with more valor than discretion ) 
resulted in that gruesome rattling of 
the G-string which is the bane of both 
violinist and listener in works of this 
nature. The effect was better with 
Delius, and the long passages in 
double-stops came out with fire and 
lyricism, but this music, unless dras- 
tically invigorated by the personality 
of the performer, relapses into a pallid 
prettiness throughout much of its great 
length. Things Seen on the Right and 
Left, by Eric Satie, was played with 
an admirably dry humor. G. 


Paul Makovsky, Violinist 

Now and then a concert of especial 
charm and intimacy comes the way of 
the New York concert-goer, as in 
Town Hall on Nov. 13, with Paul 
Makovsky, violinist, assisted by Scott 
Watson at the piano. 

The two young men soon established 
a friendly rapport with their audience 
and went on beyond friendliness to a 
general enjoyment of good music well 
played. Mr. Makovsky has a polished, 
aristocratic style; he never hurries 
unduly and never lags, is never at a 
loss for the sure and right rounding of 
a musical phrase; yet his music has a 
youthful warmth and controlled pas- 
sion which is sometimes sadly lacking 
in the makeup of the virtuoso per- 
former. His range of tonal and dy- 
namic shading is amazingly extensive; 
through his vibrato is at times too in- 
tense, it is offset by a dusky, slightly 
muffled but penetrating tone-quality 
which is peculiarly his own and pecu- 
liarly pleasing. 

The program, a discriminating one, 
encompassed Bach’s Sonata in C 
Minor, No. 4, the lovely Mozart vari- 
ations, Hélas, j’ai perdu mon amant, 
Stravinsky's Duo Concertant, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 12, No. 3, and a 
final group including La Capricciosa 
by Ries, Wieniawski’s Scherzo Taran- 
telle, and a work by Scott Watson, 
Children of the Heavenly King, in 
seven variations. The Bach, Mozart, 
and Beethoven pieces were all done 
with veracity and beauty, especially in 
the cantilena passages, and Stravin- 
sky was made to sound quite live and 
meaningful. Mr. Watson’s composi- 
tion was a musing, humanistic bit of 
evening music, and was warmly re- 
ceived, as were several encores played. 


3. 


Carmelina Rosell, Soprano (Debut) 


Carmelina Rosell, a Cuban soprano, 
made an impressive debut when she 
appeared in Town Hall on Nov. 14. 


The gifted singer’s program embraced 
works by Caccini, Pergolesi, Bach, 
Mozart, Debussy, Schuyten, Dell’Ac- 
qua, Hermandez, Watts, Frank St. 
Leger, Nin and Obradors. Miss Ro- 
sell’s singing is technically well 
schooled and her light voice of pleas- 
ing quality. She was at her best in 
the Spanish and Cuban composers 
where her temperament came into full 
play. At all times she appeared to 
catch the spirit of the composer and 
song whether it was Bach, Mozart oi 
the moderns. Particularly telling was 
her sense of style, grace and agility, 
qualities which she demonstrated to 
excellent effect in Mozart's L’Amero 
saro costante and which brought shouts 
of bravo from the audience. Included 
on her program was Schuyten’s Ici 
Bas, written for Miss Rosell and a 
first performance. Her singing of it 
was highly admirable for its sensitiv- 
ity and feeling. Gibner King was the 
capable accompanist. & 


Julius Katchen, Pianist 


Julius Katchen, pianist, who came 
into view as a wonder child 10 years 
ago and appeared in concert in 1944, 
invited attention once more in a Car- 
negie Hall recital, Nov. 14.. He of- 
fered a fairly searching if rather 
scrambled program that 
Brahms’ Handel Variations, 
C Major Sonata (K. 545), two pre- 
ludes and fugues from Bach’s Well- 
Tempered Clavier, Beethoven’s Thirty- 
two Variations in C Minor, eight 
numbers from the sixth volume of Bar- 
tok’s Microcosmos, Debussy’s Cathé- 
drale engloutie and Jardins sous la 
Pluie, a Chopin Nocturne and a Liszt 
Rhapsody. All these he played with 
technical accuracy and a great deal of 
speed but only intermittently with im- 
agination and understanding. 

When Mr. Katchen first performed 
here he was found to be a pianist who, 
for all his mechanical equipment, 
seemed to have adopted power of arm 
and finger and express train velocity 
as his basic ideals. To some degree he 
has modified his excesses in this direc- 
tion but he still has much to curb. In 
the variations of Brahms and Bee- 
thoven his playing was almost consist- 
ently fast and unmercifully hard. Yet 
with all this hurry and steely impact 
he seemed to have at his disposal only 
two nuances—very loud or very soft, 
with no intermediate dynamic grada- 
tions. To be sure, he played the Mo- 
zart sonata as if Carnegie Hall were 
a parlor in a doll’s house, but this ob- 
vious affectation captured little of the 
real spirit of the piece. As to the 
poetic content of the Bach preludes and 
fugues Mr. Katchen appeared largely 
at sea. His most successful achieve- 
ment of the evening was, perhaps, the 
music of Bartok, which lent itself 
more favorably than the classics to the 
present slant of his talents. A numer- 
ous audience greeted the young man 
with warmth. 5 


Mozart’s 


Katherine Bacon, Pianist 

Katherine Bacon was again greeted 
by the capacity house that has become 
the rule at her recitals when she ap- 
peared at Town Hall on November 15 
On this occasion she offered new evi- 
dence of her catholicity of taste and 
her versatility of achievement with a 
brilliantly virtuosic performance of 
Prokofieff’s Third Sonata as the clos- 
ing number of her program. This 
followed subtly shaded and _tonally 
beautiful projections of the G Major, 
G Sharp Minor and E Flat preludes 
by another Russian of an entirely dif- 
ferent school, the essentially romantic 
Rachmaninoff, whose technically for- 
midable Prelude in B Flat also was 
dispatched with ready ease and élan. 

The major feature of the program 
was Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 35, the first two movements of 
which received artistically propor- 
tioned and expressive readings. The 
contrasting dramatic and elegiac ele- 
ments of the funeral march were im- 
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By EUGENE BRUCK 


HE production of the various in- 
termission features on the Metro- 
politan Opera broadcasts—the Opera 
News on the Air, the Opera Quiz and 
the Opera Round Table—is almost as 


difficult a job as staging an opera. 
Certainly the broadcasting of full- 
length opera direct from an opera 


house stage presents more problems 
than the transmission of any other 
musical form. The mere reproduction 
of the music, a hard job in itself, can 
bring only one-third of an opera to 
the radio audience. Visual stage action 
is, of course, completely excluded and 
the fact that most operas are sung in 


foreign languages precludes under- 
standing of the word content. These 
deficiencies must be made up by 


means of explanations of the plot be- 
fore the opera starts and during the 
intermissions. And once the sense of 
the epera has been made clear, con- 
tinuity of what is frequently a four- 
hour program, longer than any regular 
broadcast in this country and far out 
of adjustment with American listening 
habits, must be assured. The inter- 
mission features must be entertaining 
and interesting as well as informative. 

The same atmosphere that pervades 
the confining walls of the opera house 
during intermission time must en- 
velop the radio audience. That the in- 
termission features of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera broadcasts over ABC have 
attained the status of valid entities in 
themselves is attested by the fact that 
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Production Problems 


In Radio Music—3a 





Metropolitan Opera on ABC incurs 
double-barrelled dilemma with music 
and talk equally important—How 

intermission features are handled 





<5 Ben Greenhaus 


A typical set-up of the Opera News of the Air, broadcast from the Opera Guild 


Lounge on the Grand Tier floor. 


From the left, Henry Souvaine, Edward Johnson, 


John Christie, Boris Goldovsky, and, with his back to the camera, Harold V. Milligan 


a large percentage of the 600 music 
editors and critics participating in 
MusicaL America’s Fourth Annual 
National Radio Poll voted the Metro- 
politan intermission features the best 
script material on the air. 

Direct responsibility for the success 
of the Metropolitan broadcasts, spon- 
sored by the Texas Co., falls on Hen- 
ry Souvaine, affable and capable head 
of Henry Souvaine Inc., who is pro- 
ducer in charge of the program. The 
sheer physical size of the undertaking 
is reflected by the number of aides 
that make up his staft: 4 production 
men, 3 engineers, 4 writers, a produc- 
tion chief and a coordinator. There is 
never any lack of work for these men 
and very few of them ever manage to 
see an opera on Saturday afternoons. 


Ingenuity Necessary 


Since there are no broadcasting fa 
cilities available in the Metropolitan, 
nor any room for construction of a 
studio, considerable ingenuity was re- 
quired to find the necessary space for 
an announcer, a control booth, the 


Opera News on the Air, the Opera 
Quiz and the Opera Round Table. 
Box B, the directors’ box in the 
Grand Tier, was commandeered and 
tables put in the alcove behind the 
seats. It is from there that Milton 
Cross, opera narrator and announcer, 


introduces the program and where t! 
Opera Quiz is held. On the other side 
of the tier, the Opera Guild club room 
is used for the rehearsal and produc- 
tion of the Opera News. The same 
broadcasting equipment is shuffled 
back and forth between this room and 
Box B and, in order not to be caught 
in between, the indefatigable Mr. 
Cross is provided with a tiny booth, 
side by side with the only slightly 
larger music control booth, both of 
which have been built into the center 
of the Grand Tier. 

It is amazing how the human ele- 
ment—the guests, intermission person- 
nel and engineers—manage to be at 
the right place at the right time. 
Everything usually works to practical 
perfection. The Metropolitan machine, 
with all of its complications, however, 
runs on greased wheels, in comparison 
with the setup in some cities on tour. 
Harold V. Milligan, production chief, 
tells of a breathtaking incident at the 
Chicago Opera House. Mr. Milligan, 





who goes ahead of the troupe to ar 
range for proper space, wires and 
local celebrities at the different stops, 
found himself, together with Mr. 
Cross, Earle R. Lewis, box office trea- 
surer and William Marshall, a_pro- 
duction director, in a_ broadcasting 
booth about the size of a broom closet, 
high up in the building. The stage 
seemed a mile away. The broadcast 
of Bohéme was scheduled to begin in 
two minutes. Everybody was breath- 
ing down somebody else’s neck. Then 
—the only light in the booth went out. 
After a furious scramble of legs and 
arms, the plug was found to be in the 
socket. Another precious half-minute 
passed in consternation until someone 
dashed out of the broom closet, 
reached up and stole a bulb from a 
corridor fixture. The new bulb was 
inserted in the defective lamp and lo! 

—the darkness passed, five seconds to 
gO. 

The Opera News on the Air, now 
in its third year as an intermission 
feature, is the radio supplement of 
the illustrated magazine Opera News, 











Metropolitan Opera 
the Guild, 
and of the program, to supply the vast 
opera audience with pertinent and in- 
teresting analytical material about the 


published by the 
Guild. It is the purpose of 


Met operas. The radio program has 
an ostensible educational goal, and yet, 
due to the engaging personality of 
Boris Goldovsky and the informal 
manner with which he presents his 
information, it is never dull nor pedan- 
tic. Cast in the form of discussions, 
the program invites leading personali- 
ties so that opera people talk about 
opera. 
For the the maze of 
transposi- 


discussion of 
political and geographical 
tion that has swallowed the plot of 
The Masked Ball (the broadcast of 
Nov. 22), Mr. Goldovsky was joined 
by Edward Johnson, general manager 
of- the Metropolitan, and John Chris- 
tie, founder and owner of the Glynde- 
bourne Opera and founder of the re- 
cent Edinburgh Festival. Mr. Christie, 
who was in America on a short tour 
of inspection of possible sites for an 


American opera festival, was a sud- 
den addition to the cast. A day or so 
before the broadcast, the prepared 
script had to be altered from two 
speaking parts to three, leaving little 
of the usual period for timing and 
cutting the text. Even so, the Opera 
News was only two minutes longer 


than originally planned. This marked 
one of the very few occasions that the 
timing of the programs, which is ar- 
rived at by a most painstaking method 
and upon which the script is depen- 
dent, has gone over the mark. 

The Wheels Begin to Turn 


Planning for the 
gins six weeks before 
when the opera to be performed is 
set. There is an inexhaustible file in 
the Souvaine office with timings of 
the music and intermission lengths, 
with a crossfile kept on the average 
pace and habits of various conductors. 
The file on the Masked Ball, for ex- 
ample, goes back five years. In the 
case of Giuseppe Antonicelli, who is 
a new conductor, timings were made 
on opening night, when the Masked 
Ball was first given this season. Yet, 
the file on the average intermissions 

(Continued on page 28) 


Opera News be- 
the broadcast, 
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BAMPTON ON 
COMMUNITY 
SERIES 
Left to right at an 
interview over 
WWHG, Hornell, 
New York station, 
are Glenn Sprague, 
station manager, 
Miss Bampton, and 
Barry Ritenour, staff 
announcer 


Evening Tribune, Hornell, N. Y. 
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Chdonee Caléndas Brings Abundance 
of Artistic Musical Events 


CHICAGO 


OROTHY MAYNOR, soprano, 

drew a large, interested audi- 
ence to Orchestra Hall on Nov. 2 
with a varied program that showed 
the many facets of her polished art. 
She sang arias of Handel, songs by 
Duparc, Bizet, Wolf and Strauss 
with beautiful style and meticulous 
technique. Ludwig Bergmann played 
excellent piano accompaniments. 

A new chamber music group, the 
Walden Quartet, appeared at Kim- 
ball Hall in the evening. Made up 
of Homer Schmitt and Bernard 

an, violins, Eugene Weigel, 
viola, and Robert Swenson, cello,— 
musicians in residence at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois—the quartet is fea- 
turing new music, and on this occa- 
sion presented a work recently com- 
posed by Mr. Weigel. 

Entitled The Fall of the Leaf, it 
is set to Thoreau’s poem for quartet 
and baritone. The instrumentation 
is extraordinarily skilful and made a 
striking effect. Bruce Foote sang the 
vocal part, which sometimes seemed 
awkward because of the straining to 
fit words and music together. The 
program also contained Haydn’s C 
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Major Quartet, op. 20, No. 2 and 
Brahms’ Quintet op. 34, in which the 
piano part was played by Rudolph 
Ganz. 

Young pianists dominated the musi- 
cal calendar during the following 
week. First there was Abbey Simon’s 
recital in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 3, 
a well-attended occasion. Mr. Simon 
played Schumann’s Abegg Variations 
and Chopin’s B Minor Sonata with a 
fresh, highly personal feeling that 
made the music glowingly alive. He 
showed a solid, well-disciplined tech- 
nique, too, tossing off Ravel’s Scarbo 
and other taxing modern pieces with 
perfect ease. 

At Kimball Hall on the same eve- 
ning James McEnery, bass-baritone, 
gave a recital of Handel, Bach, 
Brahms and French and English 
songs. His voice though hampered 
by tightness, was of pleasant quality 
and he showed an intelligent under- 
standing of the music he interpreted. 
Edward Hopkins played expert piano 
accompaniments. 


Poldi Mildner Plays 


On the following evening Poldi 
Mildner opened the Musical Arts 
Piano Series in Orchestra Hall with 
a program that was extremely con- 
ventional but which served to bring 
out the qualities that make her art 
attractive. She caught the golden 
radiance of youth in Schumann’s Car- 
naval, and her playing of Brahms’ 
Variations on a theme by Paganini, 
Schubert’s Fantasie in C, and pieces 
by Chopin were technically sound and 
fluent. 

Winona Schalk gave a piano recital 
of pieces by Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Debussy and Chopin in Kim- 
ball Hall on Nov. 5, 

The Allied Arts Piano Series, 
which was inaugurated last season 
and now furnishes strong competition 
for the Musical Arts series, began its 
new season on Nov. 7 with a recital 
by Witold Malcuzynski in Orchestra 
Hall. The gifted Pole opened his 
program with Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue, setting forth the 
complex contrapuntal patterns with 
wonderful clarity. 

The most notable feature of the 
evening was Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, 
for Mr. Malcuzynski raised it high 
out of the category of virtuoso show 
pieces and revealed it as a work of 
real inspiration and musical dignity. 
Compositions by Debussy, Scriabine 
and Chopin filled the second half of 
the program. 

Giovanni Polifronio gave his an- 
nual violin recital in Kimball Hall on 
Nov. 9, assisted by Eleanor Fasano, 
pianist. . 

In the evening the American 
Opera Company presented Traviata at 
the Eighth Street Theater with Laura 
Howardsen, Carey Sparks and Albert 





Luke in the principal roles, and with 
Peter Page conducting. 

Ruth Eastburn, pianist, made her 
Chicago debut in a recital at Kim- 
ball Hall on Nov. 11. A large audi- 
ence was on hand, and it was a 
friendly one, too, quick to be infected 
with the obvious pleasure which Miss 
Eastburn took in her music. She 
played Bach’s D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue and English Suite No. 2 with 
appropriate style and good tone, and 
in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 8la, she 
discovered the music’s somber medi- 
tative beauties as well as its joyous 
ones. She revealed a clean, adroit 
technique, too, particularly in a 
Chopin and Debussy group. 

On the same evening the Juilliard 
String Quartet played works by Bela 
Bartok, Hugo Kauder, Beethoven and 
Schubert at Mandel Hall in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s chamber music 
series. The quartet consists of Robert 
Mann and Robert Koff, violinists, 
Raphael Hillyer, violist, and Arthur 
Winograd, cellist. 

Another musical event which took 
place on the evening of Nov. 11 was 
a program given by the Chicago 
Artists|) Association in the Kimball 
Building’s miniature concert hall. The 
artists who appeared were Virginia 


Hellner, contralto, Halina Presley, 
pianist, Lucille Fried, soprano, 
Amerigo Meneghini, violinist and 


Herman Spier, pianist. 

Barbara Steinbach, California pian- 
ist, gave a recital in Kimball Hall 
on Nov. 14, offering works by Bach, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Brahms, Ravel 
and Liszt. RutH Barry 





Novaes and Goldstein 


Soloists in Chicago 


Tchaikovsky and Chopin Con- 
certos Played — Philadelphians 
Pay Visit 


Cuicaco—Ella Goldstein, the sec- 
ond young woman pianist introduced 
by Artur Rodzinski, played Tchai- 
kovsky’s B Flat Minor Piano Con- 
certo with the Chicago Symphony 
on Nov. 7. Confident in her excel- 
lent technical equipment, she made 
the most of the concerto’s opportuni- 
ties for brilliant display. 

The first part of the program was 
of showy character, too. Mr. Rod- 
zinski made a_ stunning piece of 
Weber’s Overture to Oberon, taking 
it at an unusually fast tempo. Strauss’ 
Thus Spake Zarathustra was im- 
pressive for the opulence of its tonal 
colors, but even though it had ob- 
viously been worked out carefully, the 
tone poem had a disjointed quality 
that diluted the effect of its climaxes. 

Still another woman pianist, the 
charming Brazilian Guiomar Novaes, 
was presented at the concerts of Nov. 
11, 13 and 14. In Chopin’s F Minor 
Concerto, she played with the 
thoughtful attention to details that 
has always distinguished her work. 
Miss Novaes executed the concerto’s 
elaborate ornamental passages me- 
ticulously, her tone was always pure 
and round, and she invested the poetic 
music with warmth and sincerity. 

The Nov. 13 concert opened with a 
Corelli suite arranged for string 
orchestra by Ettore Pinelli. It had 
an airy lightness and grace, though 
the controlling hand of Dr. Rodzin- 
ski was felt in the firm line of every 
phrase. Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony was beautifully performed, 
too, its sparkling gayety subtly con- 
trasted with its sombre moods. The 
three well known dances from 
Khachaturian’s Gaynne, plus the less- 
familiar Dance of Ayshe from the 
same ballet, were played with dash 
and color at the program’s end. 

Eugene Ormandy, whose popularity 
here increases with every appearance, 
brought his Philadelphia Orchestra 


to a_ capacity-filled Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 8. 


This was the first of 





eight musical events in the Zelzer 
Concert Series. 

Mr. Ormandy opened the program 
with his newly revised transcription 
of Bach’s D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue. A score of wonderful rich- 
ness which retains the clarity of the 
original music, it was eloquently and 
fastidiously performed. 

In Sibelius’ Second Symphony, the 
orchestra’s magnificent tone colors 
came fully into play. Brasses and 
woodwinds as well as strings sang 
with full-throated sonority, though 
effects were never pushed to the point 
of becoming lush. 

Strauss’ Don Quixote followed, 
with Samuel Mayes, cellist and Sam- 
uel Lifschey, violist, playing the solo 
parts. The music sparkled with the 
lively wit which only a virtuoso or- 
chestra can bring to it. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, now con- 
ducted by George Szell, visited Chi- 
cago the following week and played 
before a large Orchestra Hall audi- 
ence on Nov. 16. 


The results of Mr. Szell’s leader- 
ship were plainly shown by the tech- 
nical fluency with which the group 
approached each item on the program. 
Even the most erratic passages in 
Berlioz’s Carneval Romain were sper- 
fectly clear and precise. The Dance 
of the Seven Veils from Strauss’ 
Salome was a model of even, con- 
trolled execution, and Hindemith’s 
Symphonic Metamorphoses on Themes 
of Weber received exactly the kind of 
detached, intellectual treatment it 
requires. RutH BARRY 
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Robert D. Etter 
OPENS GREATER LITTLE ROCK SERIES 


Pictured above with Frances Greer stand- 

ing in front of the curtain before her 

concert is Dr. J. D. Jordan, president of 

the Greater Little Rock Civic Music 
Association 


LittrLE Rock, ArkK.—One Civic 
Music Association had the pleasure 
this year of opening its series with a 
native daughter. Little Rock turned 
out with great enthusiasm to welcome 
Frances Greer, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, who 
opened the Greater Little Rock Civic 
Music Association’s 1947-48 series 
and who was born in Arkansas. 
Assuring a fine series for its mem- 
bership, this association is planning 
to present during the remainder of the 
season, concerts given by Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, pianist; Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist ; the Chicago Symphony and the 
National Male Quartet. 


Figaro Given by 
New England Opera 


Goldovsky Conducts Mozart 
Work Impressively in Boston 
Opera House 


Boston.—Boris Goldovsky’s New 
England Opera Theatre hit its stride 
at the opening of its second season. 
Moving across Huntington Avenue 
from the smaller Jordan Hall to the 
full-sized Boston Opera House, Mr. 
Goldovsky’s forces gave a superb per- 
formance of The Marriage of Figaro 
as the first bill of a Mozart Festival. 
Idomeneo will come Dec. 21, and Don 
Giovanni, Jan. 18. 

Mr. Goldovsky’s principles could be 
adopted generally as an ideal for the 
presentation of opera in English. He 
insists upon study and rehearsal suffi- 
cient to familiarize every. member of 
the cast both with music and stage 
action. 

He also insists that they never look 
at the conductor for a cue, that they 
act and that they enunciate the text 
with scrupulous clarity. The result is 
opera with a fresh entertainment ap- 
peal for the public. 

The Boston Opera House is a better 
auditorium than Jordan Hall, which 
was designed in the first place for 
concerts, and provides a good-sized 
stage for the stylized, modest and 
tastefully colorful settings by Barbara 
Lawthers and the attractive costumes 
by Leo van Witsen. 

Robert Gay as the Count; Margaret 
Brink as the Countess; Francis Bar- 
nard in the title role, and Margaret 
Codd Goldovsky as Susanna all did 
well, indeed. 

But the outstanding work, musically 
and dramatically, came from Mildred 
Mueller (as Cherubino), who has a 
bright future ahead of her. Mr. Gol- 








dovsky, who had at his command a 
responsive and supple orchestra that 
included several Boston Symphony 
men, conducted admirably. The house 
was packed. Cyrus DurcINn 





Arrau Gives Brilliant 
Recital in Boston 


Boston.—Claudio Arrau gave a 
brilliant exhibition of keyboard dex- 
terity and musicianship in the Rich- 
mond Celebrity Series, at Symphony 


Hall, in a program that traversed 
music of Schumann, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Debussy and 
others. 


The Griller Quartet, playing works 
of Schubert, Ravel and Haydn, once 
again proved their title to inclusion 
in the first rank of chamber ensem- 
bles, and Martial Singher was in su- 
perb voice at the season’s opening 
Boston Morning Musicale. 

If Risé Stevens had chosen a better 
program for her Celebrity Series en- 
gagement, the occasion would not 
have been quite so lacking in esprit 
as it was. But her singing was not con- 
sistently good, although she did well 
in Wolf’s Das Verlassene Maegdlein, 
Strauss’ Traum durch die Daem- 
merung, Wie sollten wir geheim sie 
halten and Dalila’s Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix. 

The Little Singers of Paris, con- 
ducted by the Abbé Maillet, made 
their Boston debut at a concert spon- 
sored by the French Center of New 
England. Most of the popular pieces 
the vigorous’ Abbe took much too 
fast, but Milhaud’s The Two Cities 
and the Poulenc setting of the Tene- 
brae Factae Sunt were most impres- 
sively done. 

Pianists Howard Goding and Bruce 
Barbour (Boston debut); the First 
Piano Quartet, and the Greek chan- 
teuse Sophia Vembo have contributed 
to the local tonal activities over the 
past fortnight. i D 


Winners Selected 
For Broadcasts 


Boston.—Fourteen young musicians 
now resident in the Greater Boston 
area were chosen winners in a com- 
petition to select soloists for some of 
the Sunday at 4:30 broadcasts to be 
conducted this season by Arthur 
Fiedler. 


These 14, consisting of seven singers 
and seven instrumentalists, were chosen 
out of a total of nearly 500 applicants. 
The judges for the finals were Arthur 
Fiedler ; Cyrus Durgin, music critic of 
the Boston Globe and correspondent 
for Musitcat America, and the fol- 
lowing Boston music critics: Rudolph 
F, Elie, Jr., Alexander W. Williams, 
Warren Storey Smith, Leslie A. 
Sloper and Jules Wolffers. 


The winners are Robert Menga, 13- 
year-old violinist ; Marilyn Olson, vio- 
lin; Lois Schaefer, flute; Diran Cher- 
tavian, clarinet; Maria Teresa Rodri- 
guez, piano; Monte Nelson, piano; 
Buckner Gamby, Jr., piano; Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; Adele Addison, 
soprano; Mildred Mueller, soprano; 
Nancy Trickey, soprano; Sumner 
Crockett, tenor; Robert M. Griffin, 
bass, and John T. Riley, baritone. 

Sunday at 4:30 will this year con- 
sist of 30 broadcasts from Radio Sta- 
tion WBZ. It is sponsored by the 
First National Bank of Boston. 

gy 


Myra Hess Lauded 
In Schumann Work 


Boston.—The week before taking 
his Boston Symphony to New York 
for the first visit of the season, Serge 
Koussevitzky changed his program 
twice, finally performing Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony and the Schumann 
Piano Concerto with Dame Myra 
Hess as soloist. Never in memory has 
a soloist been so enthusiastically hailed 
as was Dame Myra. 
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Roca 


Marimi del Pozo 


Spanish Coloratura 
To Be Heard in U.S. 


The 20-year-old coloratura from 
Spain, Marimi del Pozo, will be in- 
troduced to American audiences dur 
ing the season of 1948-49 by Albert 
Morini. Miss del Pozo’s first Ameri- 
can tour promises to be of unusual in- 
terest. Her opera appearances in 
Spain and Portugal, where she was 
co-starred with Gigli, Schipa and 
Lauri-Volpi, have established her as 
an important discovery. 


New Freed Opera 
To Be Performed 


Isadore Freed’s new opera The 
Princess and the V agabond, on a book 
by Ruth Sawyer, is scheduled for 
production in Hartford, Conn., by the 
Hartt Opera Guild of that city. The 
performances will be part of the 
Guild’s spring Opera Festival. 

The Princess and the Vagabond is 
in four acts and was commissioned by 
the Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 
in fulfillment of its pledge to offer 
at least one opera a year by a con- 
temporary composer, thus stimulating 
and encouraging the writing of 
American opera. The new work will 
be produced under the stage direction 
of Dr. Elemer Nagy. Moshe Paranov, 
director of the Hartt Foundation, will 
conduct. 

In addition to the Freed opus, the 
Hartt Opera Guild will also present 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, Humper- 





dinck’s Hansel and Gretel, Von 
Suppe’s The Lovely Galatea and 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief. 
Reading Musical Leader 
Honored at Dinner 

READING, Pa.— George D. Haage, 


long prominent in this city as a music 
teacher, choir leader and impresario, 
was honored at a dinner recently in 
the Berkshire Hotel. The affair, giv- 
en by the Reading Music Teachers 
Association, was attended by outstand- 
ing figures in musical cirgles of Phila- 
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delphia, New York and Reading. Mr. 
Haage, who has sponsored the series 
of concerts bearing his name in this 
city for 40 years, has been teaching 
music in Reading for mere than 50 
years and has been organist of 5t. 
Peter’s Catholic Church for 44 years. 
Three former pupils of Mr. Haage 
took part in the musical portion of 
the program. 





Pianists Dominate 
Washington Fare 


Choral Society Performs Men- 
delssohn’s’ Elijah — Chamber 
Concerts Presented 


WasuHincron, D. C.—dZino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist, came to Washing- 
ton on Oct. 26 and played a Chaconne 
by Vitali, the Variations on a Theme 
of Corelli by Tartini, Franck’s So- 
nata, the Chausson Poéme, three 
Paganini Caprices and short works 
by Villa-Lobos, Valle and Falla. His 
artistry was marked by finesse, power 
and understanding. 

Piano concerts have been predomi- 
nant in the Capital’s music of the past 
three weeks. Oct. 26 Evelyn Swarth- 
out gave a beautiful piano recital in 
the East Garden Court of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. Her program 
included Bach, Ross Lee Finney, 
Chopin, Shostakovich, Gershwin, 
Rachmaninoff, Prokofieff and Robert 
Palmer. 


Zaremba Plays 


Nov. 7 brought the youthful Sylvia 
Zaremba for an interesting concert of 
music by Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
Ravel, Kabalevsky and _ Balakireff. 
First in a series of six pianists pre- 
sented by Patrick Hayes this year 
was Claudio Arrau, who played bril- 
liantly in a concert at Constitution 
Hall Nov. 12. Subtlety of touch and 
attention to detail brought freshness 
to the mere conventional works, while 
percussion and vigor of attack were 
characteristic of more modern pieces. 

The Washington Choral Society 
under the direction of Louis A. Potter 
gave an extremely fine performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Elijah on Nov. 4 
Soloists were Anne McKnight, so- 
prano; Norman Carey, tenor; Ruth 
Brall, contralto; Robert Nicholson, 
baritone, and Ronald Gibson, boy 
soprano. 

National Gallery concerts on Sun- 
day evenings have presented Samuel 
Sorin, pianist, the Tomasow String 
Quartet and Fredell Lack, violinist. 
Chamber music lovers have crowded 
the Coolidge Auditorium of the Lib- 
rary of Congress upon the occasions 
of several fine concerts there. 

MILprReD SMALL ALLEN 


Duo-Pianists, Templeton 
Appear in Capital 
WasHIncton, D. C.—The National 
Symphony recently has given Wash- 
ington two concerts with soloists and 
has appeared with the Ballet Theatre 
in three performances. On Oct. 26 
duo-pianists Vitya Vronsky and Vic- 
tor Babin were soloists in a program 
conducted by Hans Kindler consisting 
of the Canon and Fugue by Riegger, 
Sinfonia in B Flat Major by Johann 
Christian Bach, the Concerto in C 
Minor by J. S. Bach, the Washington 
premiere of the Scottish Ballad for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra by Edward 
B. Britten, and the Second Suite from 
the ballet Daphnis and Chloe of Ravel. 
Nov. 2, Alec Templeton appeared 
with the National Symphony, Howard 
Mitchell conducting, to play Washing- 
ton’s first hearing of his Concertino 
Lirico and a group of pieces including 
Overture to an Imaginary Drama by 
Robert R. Bennett and some of Tem- 
pleton’s own improvisations and com- 
positions. The orchestral program 
was the Symphony No. 98 in B Flat 
by Haydn and Three Romanian Dances 
by Bela Bartok. M. S. A. 


Zimbalist Soloist 
In Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Six concerts by 
the Harrisburg Symphony, including 
the second in the 1947-48 subscription 
series, and five education programs for 
public school pupils featured Novem- 
ber’s musical menu for Pennsylvania’s 
capital city. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, was heard 
as soloist with the orchestra on Nov. 
18. On Nov. 17 and 18, the orchestra, 
under the baton of George King Rau- 
denbush, played five concerts at local 
high schools. Soloist for the school 
concerts was Ruth Douglas, Harris- 
burg soprano. 

Second in the 
Civic Music concerts 
at the Forum on Nov. 
lumbus Boychoir, directed by 
Huffman. D. 
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pressively defined and the final move- 
ment was invested with vivid signifi- 
cance. The Bauer arrangement of 
César Franck’s ethereal Prelude, 
Fugue and Variation proved to be an 
eminently congenial vehicle for estab- 
lishing the high level of the recital at 
the outset. And Mendelssohn’s Vari- 
ations Serieuses, Op. 54, which fol- 
lowed, were played with sensitive dif- 
ferentiation of character and note- 
worthy charm of coloring. Similarly 
persuasive were the two Brahms num- 
bers, the intimately conveyed Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 118, No. 6, and the Ca- 
priccio in B Minor. 


Shaw Leads Works by Bach, 
Beethoven and Hindemith 


Bach’s Cantata No. 140, Wachet auf, 
ruft uns die Stimme. Hindemith’s Six 
Chansons, set to Rilke texts, and Bee- 
thoven’s all to seldom heard Mass in 
C, Op. 86, made up the superb pro- 
gram offered by the New Friends of 
Music on the afternoon of Nov. 16, 
with Robert Shaw conducting the Col- 
legiate Chorale and a Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

The singing of the chorus and solo- 
ists in the Bach cantata was admirably 


precise, but Mr. Shaw’s treatment ot 
the music was somewhat vague and 


colorless. His beat was lymphatic and 
he relied too much upon extreme con 
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Ida Haendel 


Eula Beal 


trasts of dynamics to energize the per- 
formance. Heather Moon, soprano, 
Robert Holland, tenor, and Paul 
Ukena, bass, were the able vocalists ; 
and Robert Blum in the oboe obbli- 
gato and Michael Rosenker in the 
violin obbligato to two of the arias, 
maneuvered their way skillfully 
through Bach’s serpentine phrases. 
Whereas the Bach performance 
lacked conviction, the Beethoven Mass 
was fervently done. Mr. Slaw obvi- 
ously sensed the power and spiritual 
scope of this masterpiece. Beethoven 
himself wrote to the publishers Breit- 
kopf and Hartel in 1808: “I do not 
like to say anything about my mass 
or myself, but I believe I have treated 
the text as it has seldom been treated.” 
And in a later letter he said that the 
work was dear to his heart. One can 
readily see why, for this music has the 
same greatness of vision as the Fiith 
Symphony, composed the same year. 
Shirlee Emmons, soprano, Grace Hoff- 
man, contralto, Mr. Holland, and Rob- 
ert Goss, bass, sang the difficult solo 
parts well, Let us hope that this work, 
long overshadowed by the Missa So- 
lemnis, will not be neglected in the 
future. The enchanting Hindemith 
Chansons were exquisitely performed. 
They have long been a showpiece of 
the Chorale. 5. 


Lawrence Winters, Baritone 

Lawrence Winters, Negro baritone, 
who as Lawrence Wisonant has been 
heard in Porgy and Bess and one or 
two other Broadway musical shows, 
appeared in recital at the Town Hall, 
the afternoon of Nov. 16, and was 
noisily acclaimed by a sizeable audi- 
ence. His program, which did more 
credit to his ambitions than to his 
judgment, included two airs by Han- 
del, Caccini’s Amarilli, Schubert’s 
Lindenbaum, Doppelganger, Dem Un- 
endlichen and Ungeduld; the Eri Tu 
aria from Verdi’s Masked Ball, songs 
by . Villa-Lobos, Ginastera, Rachma- 
ninoff and Mussorgsky and a group of 
Spirituals. William Hughes was his 
capable accompanist. 

Mr. Winters has a large and reso- 
nant voice of fine natural quality. It 
is not always well produced, however, 
and often afflicted with a bad tremolo. 
He addresses himself with unmistak- 
able sincerity and feeling to his task, 
nevertheless, and up to a certain point 
shows the effect of industrious coach- 
ing. What he cannot disguise is his 
present want of experience and culti- 
vated artistry. The classic songs and 
the Schubert Lieder quickly revealed 
that Mr. Winter’s sense of style and 
his interpretative grasp are too rudi- 
mentary for such high flights at this 
stage of his progress. His nealing 
tones found somewhat better employ- 
ment in the Eri Tu aria, while in the 
Spirituals, naturally, the singer was 
comfortably in his element. . 


Eula Beal, Contralto 


Preceded by some uncommonly 
flattering reports Eula Beal, a tall 
and sightly contralto from Los An- 
geles, made a highly auspicious New 
York debut at the Town Hall, Nov. 
16. The young lady impressed her 
hearers from the first notes of her 
opening number, the Che faro senza 
Euridice from Gluck’s Orfeo, upon 
which she embarked with spirit and 
confidence that bespoke an enviable 
command of her nerves and a keen 
relish of her task. She had no ap- 





Katherine Bacon 


Ania Dorfmann 


parent need for the preliminary warm- 
ing up business and one was quickly 
aware that the recital promised to be 
one of the most rewarding of the 
present autumn. 

Miss Beal's 
superb voice, of 
lovely texture. An organ of unusual 
warmth and abundant color, it is 
backed by an inborn musicality and 
sensitiveness, temperament, refinement 


begin with a 
rich quality and 


assets 


and taste. Technically the young 
woman’s vocalism is not without 
faults which she should endeavor to 


eradicate before they result in any 
serious impairment of a precious gift. 
Her tones were not infrequently 
breathy and in some of her softer 
singing one was aware from time to 
time of an inadequate support. Yet 
her intonation was almost persistently 
accurate and when the voice was 
emitted at its full volume the listener 
could delight in its amplitude’ and 
beautiful sonority. 

\s an interpreter Miss Beal dis 
closed talents of a high order. Her 
delivery of a pair of Brahms’ Gypsy 
Songs and Der Tod das ist die Kiihle 
Nacht, several of Mahler’s Knaben 
Wunderhorn lyrics, French songs by 
Hahn and Fauré and matters by 
Sibelius, Warlock, Ives and Vaughan 
Williams, proved unfailingly com- 
municative, diversified and vital, with 
an authentic grasp of style and a 
careful treatment of the phrase. In 
short, here was recital singing which, 
despite technical flaws, stood in charm 
and real eloquence above most that 
the season has offered to date. 

Except when she played obstreper 
ously, as in the Brahms Gypsy Songs, 
Shibley Boyes supplied efficient ac- 
companiments. P. 


Ida Haendel, Violinist 


The exceedingly fine recital given 
by the Polish violinist Ida Haendel in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 16 far sur- 
passed her achievements at her Amer- 
ican debut last year. Miss Haendel 
apparently is accustomed to punctual 
and discerning audiences, for she 
placed the Brahms Third Sonata first 
on her program and devoted some of 
her finest efforts to it. Her dark, 
sensuous tone and soaring romantic 
style were particularly well suited to 
the music of Brahms, but the coher- 
ence of the work was a little marred 
by the noise of late-comers and chronic 
applauders in the pauses between 
movements. Miss Haendel played the 
Adagio and Fuga from the Bach unac- 
companied Sonata in G Minor in an 
intimately meditative manner, with 
loving attention to the smaller details 
of the score. One seemed almost to be 
hearing the work for the first time, 
since many violinists gloss over the 
precise notation in their hunger for 
sonority. 

In the Wieniawski Concerto in F 
Sharp Minor, Op. 14, Miss Haendel’s 
tone took on a remarkable brightness, 
in sharp contrast to the voluptuous 
duskiness with which she had colored 
the Brahms work. Most violinists are 
more or less limited to the characteris- 
tic timbre of the particular violin they 
play, but not this one. Her mastery 
of tonal shading was even more pointed 
in the Stravinsky Divertimento, which 
can be made to run the complete gamut 
of the violinist’s color-palette. In 
Nigun, from Ernest Bloch’s Baal- 


Shem, Miss Haendel returned to the 
rich, sombre style in which she plays 
Brahms, but with a more wild and 
passionate poignancy; and she played 
Bartok’s Rumanian Dances as though 
they had been written expressly for 
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MILIZA KORJUS SINGS IN HONOLULU 
Miliza Korjus (center), with the Latin-American dance team, Iris and Pierre 
(far right), and Thibolt White, pianist (on Miss Korjus’ left), recently presented 
several evenings of music and dance, all benefit performances, under the auspices 
of a church group in Honolulu, programs supervised by the Rev. Ozaki and 
Mrs. Marguerite Kneen, manager (on left) 


tenn 





Sadowsky Heard 
In Golden Gate 


Local Pianist Wins Success in 
Return to Home City—Others 
Give Performances 


San’ Francisco.—A __ triumphant 
homecoming recital was that of Reah 
Sadowsky who left San Francisco a 
oa pianist, and returned a beauti- 
ully matured artist with a stimulat- 
ing, fresh repertoire—and produced 
quite the most beautiful tone we have 
heard from a piano in a very long 
time. Compositions by Orrego and 
Villa Lobos (the former’s Variations 
on a Chilean Street Cry and the lat- 
ter’s Bachianas Brasileiras No. 4) re- 
ceived impressive premieres here 
through the hands of Miss Sadowsky. 
She played under the management of 
Larry Alden, Inc., in the Marines 
Memorial Theater. 

The following night Tanya Ury, 
another splendid pianist, also explored 
unfamiliar musical paths and included 
Hindemith’s Sonata No. 2, Busoni’s 
Indian Diary, Ravel’s Sonatina and 
excerpts from Bartok’s Mikrokosmos 
along with Bach, Beethoven and Cho- 
pin numbers. 

Within the same week, Eric Lan- 
derer, Tapia-Caballero and Douglas 


Thompson were also heard in piano 
music in the same theater, the latter 
in conjunction with Vivian Wall, 
dancer, who offered  pantomimic 
dances ranging from child studies to 
a safire on prima donna singers of 
1890. 

The Don Cossacks under Serge 
Jaroff returned to the Opera House 
on the Larry Allen Inc. series as soon 
as November arrived, and again 
proved themselves incomparable in 
their own special field. 

Hazel Scott sold herself and her 
swing to a large Opera House audi- 
ence on the preceding night, but her 
classics were less convincing. 

Solana danced, with Juan Lopez at 
the piano, and proved an attractive 
young lady with beautiful costumes 
but naive ideas regarding character- 
ization. 

Zamira Gon offered dances that 
were distinctly different in her Chas- 
sidi Dances on a program shared with 
Vittorio Weinberg, baritone, under 
Jewish Forum auspices. In his liturgi- 
cal and Palestinian songs the baritone 
sang well, and with the typical wail. 

Devi Dja and her company con- 
tributed dances of still another sort 
for three audiences in the Marines 
Memorial Theater, under the manage- 
ment of Ed Perkins. 

Marjory M. FIsHErR 
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Varied Events Given 


In Cincinnati 


Butterfly Presented by Wagner 
Group—Quartets, Instrumental- 
ists Perform 


CINCINNATI. — The season’s open- 
ings of various Cincinnati concert 
series during October and _ early 
November, included J. Herman 
Thuman’s Artist Series with the 
Charles L. Wagner production of 
Madame _ Butterfly, Oct. 21 and 
the Cincinnati Symphony’s Young 
People’s Concerts. The Griller Quar- 
tet gave the first concert of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber Music Society this 
year; the Juilliard Quartet was pre- 
sented by the Fine Arts Chamber 
Music Society, Nov. 2, and Maryla 
Jonas on Nov. 12, launching the 
Matinee Musicale Club series. 

Madame Butterfly turned out as the 
best Charles L. Wagner operatic 
production given here to date. Nino 
Scattolini, who won favor with last 
summer’s Zoo Opera audiences, again 
sang the role of Pinkerton with ease 
and assurance. Lydia Summers was 
a rich voiced Suzuki who made a 
good impression both vocally and 
histrionically. Laura Castellano’s 
singing as Cio-Cio-San was pleasing 
but not matched by her acting. Robert 
Feyti heightened the dramatic force- 
fulness of the first act by a vital 
depiction of the Bonze and Valfrido 
Patacchi did some decisive singing as 
Sharpless. 

A vigorous and authoritative inter- 
pretation of Ernest Bloch’s Quartet 
No. 2 highlighted the program given 
by the Griller Quartet. The Bloch 
work was prefaced by Purcell’s 
Chaconne, played with style and admir- 
able tonal balance and shading, fol- 
lowed by a version of Mozart’s Quar- 
tet in G Major (K. 387), in which 
exaggerated dynamic contrast and 
technical concern tended to outweigh 
a broad scope and wealth of tone. 

The Juilliard Quartet won the 
enthusiasm of a receptive audience by 
the clarity, precision and vitality of 
its playing. The most striking evi- 
dence of its excellence in ensemble 
was demonstrated in the discerning 
account of Bartok’s Sixth Quartet. 

The amazing violinistic skill and 
wealth of poetic expression of Ginette 
Neveu, heard in her first appearance 
here Nov. 3, stimulated audience reac- 
tion that verged on the spellbound. 
The stature of her accomplishments 
seems incredible for so young an art- 
ist. Mastery of the resources of her 
instrument is matched by full grasp 
of architectural scope in whatever she 
plays, and the remarkable virility and 
sensitivity of her musical perception. 
High points of the recital were the 
Corelli-Kreisler La Folia, the Bach 
Chaconne, the Paganini Caprice No. 
24 and Ravel’s Tzigane. 

Maryla Jonas’ recital, Nov. 2 
showed her unusual pianism to greater 
advantage than when she was intro- 
duced to Cincinnati by the Matinee 
Musical Club last year. She displayed 
great artistry in works by Schumann, 
Schubert, Chopin, Haydn, Rossi, 
Mozart and Bach. Mary Letc¢HTon 





Knitzer Gives 
Institute Recital 


CLEVELAND. — Joseph Knitzer, the 
gifted head of the violin department 
of the Institute of Music, opened the 
faculty recital season there with a 
most interesting program Oct. 15. 
Following the flowery La Folia by 
Corelli, Knitzer revealed a beautiful 
tone, fine expression and complete 
technical mastery in the Schumann 
Sonata in A Minor Op. 105, and the 
Bela Bartok Romanian Folk Dances. 
He had the unusually artistic assist- 


ance at the piano of Marianne 
Matousek Mastics. 
Andre Marchal, famous French 


organist, who is sightless, opened his 
series of weekly recitals Oct. 8 before 








an overlow audience at the Museum 
of Art. In this series arranged by 
Walter Blodgett, curator of music, 
Marchal expects to explore all the 
forms for organ, his first being con- 
fined to the Prelude and Fugue. In 
later recitals he stressed the Toccata, 
and the Fantasie, revealing superb 
color valuations and notable 7 
E. B. 





Brahms Quintet 
Played in Columbus 


Co_umBus.—The Women’s Music 
club, Vera Watson Downing, pres- 
ident, presented the Stuyvesant String 
Quartet and Clark Brody, clarinetist, 
in a concert at Central auditorium 
Nov. 20. The ensemble work of the 
players was excellent. Sincerity 
dominated the playing which was 
sensitive, expressive and careful. The 
Brahms quintet in B Minor was the 
high light and climax of the evening. 
The program also included works by 
Mozart and Villa-Lobos. 

The Symphony club of Central 
Ohio opened its series Dec. 1 at 
Memorial Hall with a concert by the 
Cincinnati Symphony, Thor Johnson 
conducting, and Sascha as as 
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her. Artur Balsam; at the piano, 
turned in peerless support at all times 
for a fine young artist. G. 


Nathan Milstein, Violinist 


Nathan Milstein, widely publicized 
s “the master violinist,” is one person 
to whom the overworked cliché hap- 
pens to apply in every sense, for he 
has attained a complete mastery of his 
medium both as technician and as art- 
ist. At his Carnegie Hall recital on 
Nov. 17, the accent of virile authority 
was clearly audible in every musical 
phrase he drew from his violin. He 
played the Bach Partita in D Minor in 
its entirety, and the Chaconne, that 
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touchstone of violin virtuosity, was 
seen in its true architectural propor- 
tions, a monument of epic grandeur. 
In the Allegro movements of the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in G Major, Op. 30, No 
3, Mr. Milstein’s forceful style slightly 
overshadowed the more subdued play- 
ing of the gifted Artur Balsam, but 
in the middle movement, Tempo di 
Minuetto, the violin and piano parts 
blended with a graceful, singing sub- 
tlety which was a joy to hear. 

Two Paganini Caprices, No. 17 and 
No. 16, gave Mr. Milstein room 
enough to exhibit his purely technical 
prowess. After playing the Russian 
Maiden’s Song by Stravinsky, how- 
ever, he took his bows not as a tech- 
nician but asa musician, a man of 
poetic feeling with the gift of expres- 
sion. For his last programmed work, 
he gave the first performance of In- 
troduzione e Allegro, by Nabokoff. 
No violin piece could have received a 
more creditable introduction to the 
concert world. 


Those who remained for the encores 
—and none were seen to leave before 
them—heard the violin played as only 
a few persons in the world can play it, 
and with all stops out. Mr. Milstein, 
for all his inspired virtuosity, ordin- 
arily plays with a perceptible reserve 
of power; but the climactic point of 
the evening came with his final encore, 
Paganini’s 24th Caprice. This work, a 
vehicle both for a virtuoso’s skill and 
for high musical passion, he played in 
an incandescent ecstasy which left his 
audience gasping and stunned, but 
happy. G. 


Ania Dorfmann, Pianist 


Ania Dorfmann is not a spectacular 
pianist whose performances lash people 
into frenzies or generate conflagra- 
tions. She does not storm, neither 
does she walk the tight-rope. She 
avoids perilous depths and towering 
altitudes. In short, she knows her 
limitations and scrupulously respects 
them. Yet there are few artists be- 
fore the public whose work is more 
consistently pleasurable. And Miss 
Dorfmann was rarely more delightful 
than she was at her Town Hall re- 
cital, Nov. 18. 

A large and brilliant audience 
greeted her and remained seated to a 
man after the regular program con- 
cluded, retiring reluctantly only after 
the artist had added about five encores 
to her list. Her offerings followed 
conventional leads with only five short 
and unimportant Preludes by Kaba- 
lewsky, the most adventurous de- 
parture from the beaten track. There 
were four Scarlatti sonatas, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonatas, Op. 2, No. 3, Chopin’s 
Sonata in B Minor, a pair of Debussy 
Arabesques and Liszt’s D Flat Study 
and 11th Rhapsody. If the finale of 
the Chopin Sonata is, perhaps, as far 
in the direction of militant brilliancy 
as Miss Dorfmann can venture with 
complete safety the remaining works 
on her program brought out the very 
best that is in her. 

The listener was consistently 
charmed by the limpid beauty of her 
tone, her delicate palette of color, her 
poetic intuitions and her incorruptible 
taste. Nothing all evening was love- 
lier than the exquisite treatment she 
gave the Scarlatti sonatas. The early 
Beethoven sonata is also pre-eminently 
her affair. However, there is little 
use in cataloguing successive details 
where the over-all effect is so captivat- 
ing. In many ways Miss Dorfmann 
is a pianist moulded in the traditions 
of the fabulous Vladimir de us 


Teresa Sterne, Pianist (Debut) 


Teresa Sterne, who has made many 
public guest appearances in the past, 
made her New York recital debut in 
Town Hall on Nov. 19. The 20-year- 
old pianist has at her command a 
good deal of poise and considerable 
firmness of touch. However, her in- 
experience as an interpreter frequent- 








David Soyer 


Frances Magnes 


ly betrayed her good tone. The Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne was played so that 
pounding was its major facet. On the 
other hand, in the Beethoven Sonata 
in E Flat (Les Adieux), the Noc- 
turne in G Major and the Fantasie in 
F Minor by Chopin she so exagger- 
ated soft passages that her playing be- 
came muddy and the tone monotonous. 
These inconsistencies disappeared in 
music for which she had a more ma- 
ture comprehension and the sizable 
Aprés une lecture de Dante (Fan- 
tasia quasi Sonata) by Liszt, two 
Sonatas by Scarlatti and four Rach- 
maninoff Preludes were more than 
adequately performed. The Liszt So- 
nata was the high point of the eve- 
ning, being excellently played with all 
the virile energy that Miss Sterne can 
summon at will. She concluded her 
program with two Fairy Tales by 
Medtner and Schumann’s Toccata, 
Op. 7 and was roundly applauded by 
the very large audience. B. 


Frances Magnes, Violinist 


A formidable program was present- 
ed at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 19 by the 
statuesque young violinist, Frances 
Magnes. She was assisted by that per- 
ceptive pianist, Erich Itor Kahn, in 
works by Stravinsky, Mozart, and 
Jean Bergér; she played the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto with a small but ef- 
fective symphonic group conducted py 
Milton Forstat, and was heard un- 
accompanied in the Bach Partita in D 
Minor. With all due respect for her 
energy and indomitable spirit, Miss 
Magnes might have accomplished 
more had she essayed less. She plays 
in a straightforward, downright man- 
ner with a minimum of virtuoso trick- 
ery, and her style is admirably suited 
to the wistful neo-classic flavor of 
Stravinsky’s Suite Italienne and the 
genuinely classic tang of the Mozart 
Sonata in A Major. Her tone is full, 
free, and pleasant in legato passages, 
but she does not employ special dy- 
namic contrasts or tonal shadings; 
thus something is felt to be lacking 
in her interpretation of the great 
Bach Partita. Her bowing is quite de- 
cisive, but in lengthy staccato episodes 
her tone becomes a little rough and 
blurred, passing over many of the 
subtleties of such a work, and this de- 
ficiency is not compensated for, as it 
should be, by a more heightened atten- 
tion to the larger architectural rela- 
tions in the music. 

Miss Magnes gave an excellent first 


| hag soa of Trois Esquisses, by 


an Bergér, with the composer pres- 
ent. These three little sketches make 
pleasant listening, particularly the 


more lyrical one marked Molto Mod- 


erato, and both composer and per- 
former were warmly applauded. The 
Mendelssohn Concerto was played 
with intelligence and accuracy by the 
soloist and the symphonic group un- 
der Milton Forstat, but coming as it 
did at the end of an already ample 
program, the effect was slightly anti- 
climactic. G. 


Mendelssohn Centennial Concert 


A program devoted to vocal duets, 
Lieder and piano pieces by Mendels- 
sohn was presented as a centenary ges- 
ture at the Times Hall, Nov. 23, by 
Maria Schacko, mezzo-soprano, The- 
res Censor, soprano, and Heida Her- 
pianist. Miss Schacko won 


manns, 








considerable applause for her agree- 
able delivery of a number of Mendels- 
sohn’s songs, including the Suleika, 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges and Mond, 
while Heida Hermanns played with 
musical feeling and spirit the Varia- 
tions Sérieuses, the E Minor Scherzo 
and several Songs Without Words. 
Paul Meyer accompanied the vocal 
numbers. A small audience applauded 
the artists with enthusiasm. z= 


David Soyer, Cellist 


The recital given at Town Hall on 
Nov. 21 by David Soyer, cellist, was 
distinctive both for sound technique 
and for a sensitive musical intelligence. 
Cassado’s Sonata in Ancient Spanish 
Style, which exploits the capacities of 
the cello in a grand manner and yet 
manages to be fine music, was nego- 
tiated with grace and abundant tonal 
color. Jean Huré’s Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, a work more intense and fre- 
netic, was played with just enough re- 
straint to make it plausible without 
becoming dull. The Bach Suite in G 
Major, which is lighter in character 
than many of the master’s works for 
unaccompanied string instruments, 
came off delectably, particularly in the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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(Continued from page 5) 
played fff. He was supremely good in 
Act II. 

Cavavadossi is not Mr. Peerce’s best 
role but he sang the music well though 
he was not invariably at one with the 
orchestra. A little restraint, however, 
in moving about the stage would have 
improved it visually. Mr. Luise’s Sa- 
cristan was funny enough without 
buffoonery, though an irritating audi- 
ence clapped and giggled aloud every 
time he made a movement. Later, it 
quieted down. Mr. Davidson sang 
his miniscule role with excellent tone 
and acted it with intelligence. He 
should do well in larger parts. 

Mr. Antonicelli’s conducting was 
good if not especially stimulating. He 
was often inclined to drown out the 
voices and yet, curiously enough, did 
not take the introduction to Act III 
anything like as loud as we have usu- 
ally heard it. 

It was the best Tosca in many 
years and the Metropolitan has con- 
gratulations due! i. 


I! Barbiere Di Siviglia, Nov. 15 
The Metropolitan Opera offered a 
new singer in the title role of Ros- 
sini’s Barbiere di Siviglia, when 
Robert Merrill made his first appear- 
ance as Figaro on the evening of Nov. 
15, in a performance given as a benefit 
for the New York Chapter of Hadas- 
sah. Mr. Merrill, who has already 
been heard in leading roles in several 
other operas at the Metropolitan, was 


a delightful barber, vocally skillful 
and dramatically effective. Another 
newcomer to the cast was Leslie 


Chabay as Fiorello. Others in leading 
roles were Felix Knight as Almaviva; 
Salvatore Baccaloni as_ Bartolo; 
Patrice Munsel as Rosina; Giacomo 


Vaghi as Don Basilio; Thelma Alt- 
man as Berta. Pietro Cimara con- 
ducted. N. 


Don Giovanni, Nov. 17 

A not very impressive Don Giovanni 
opened the second week of the opera, 
in the season’s first subscription per- 
formance of the work. There were 
several singers new to their roles 
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Regina Resnik essayed Donna Anna 
for the first time; Florence Quar- 
teraro sang her first Donna Elvira; 
Jerome Hines, his first Commenta- 
dore; and Lorenzo Alvary made a 
last-minute substitution for Mack Har- 
rell as Masetto. Max Rudolf con- 
ducted. Others singing were Ezio 
Pinza as the Don, Charles Kullman 
as Don Ottavio, Nadine Conner as 
Zerlina and Salvatore Baccaloni as 
Leporello. 

All credit must be given the young 
artists for their excellent intentions 
towards their roles. That they were 
not completely successful was not en- 
tirely their fault. Miss Resnik has 
not yet acquired the presence needed 
for Donna Anna and Miss Quarteraro 
is more effective in roles like Micaela. 
Mr. Hines did well as the Commenda- 
tore. Miss Resnik did not fully real- 
ize the power and the anger behind the 
great Or sai chi l’onore, but her Non 
mi Dir later on was better sung. Her 
top tones when sung fortissimo seem 
to be acquiring an undesirable edge. 
Miss Quarteraro’s singing was good 
when she didn’t go too low. Below 
the staff her voice lacks carrying 
power. Miss Conner’s Zerlina was 
winsome and charming in a_ small 
frame. Mr. Pinza was not at his best 
but Mr. Kullman sang his two arias 
with excellent tone. Mr. Baccaloni 
seemed under the impression that Mo- 
zart had made an error in calling his 
opera Don Giovanni instead of Lepo- 
rello. And there were a million thou- 
sand gestures most of which conveyed 
nothing. Mr. Alvary was an excel- 
lent Masetto and made him a heavy 
peasant without trying to make him 
funny. The result was especially 
happy. There was, of course, the 
usual full house which applauded on 
every possible occasion. 


Carmen, Nov. 18 

The news of the season’s first Car- 
men was the debut of Claudia Pinza, 
daughter of the Metropolitan’s famous 
bass, Ezio Pinza, in the role of 
Micaela, and although judgments of 
initial appearances must frequently be 
tempered with reservations, in the 
main, her portrayal could elicit only 


praise. Her sense of theatre and 
warm, well-disciplined lyric voice, 
without displaying any sensational 
traits, clearly showed a_ firmly 


moulded artistic equipment and an un- 
common amount of poise for such a 
young artist. The capacity, non-sub- 
scription audience received her with 
enthusiasm. 

Risé Stevens’ Carmen differed little 
from her well known characterization 
of previous seasons and was heartily 
applauded, while the Jose of Ramon 
Vinay offered a stirring portrayal of 
impassioned torture. Martial Sing- 
her’s Escamillo was well grounded in 
tradition, and Thelma _ Votipka, 
Martha Lipton, George Cehanovsky 


and Alessio De Paolis joined Miss 
Stevens in a sparkling second act 
quintet. 

Louis Fourestier conducted with a 
dry resistraint which shunned ali 
imaginative brilliance. ae 


il Trovatore, Nov. 19 

The season’s first Trovatore on 
Nov. 19 brought two debuts, one in- 
conspicuous, the other exhibiting 
some of the hallmarks of a sensation. 
It might not be unwise to suspend full 
and final judgment on Cloe Elmo, a 
new contralto importation from Rome 
who was the Azucena of the night, 
till she has filled a few more large- 
scale assignments and _ definitively 
shown that she is a fixed star in the 
operatic firmament. In any case, a 
large part of the audience on this oc- 
casion appeared to recognize in her a 
major luminary and she was several 
times the object of ovations. Certainly, 
Mme. Elmo was unmistakably the fea- 
ture of a representation which, taken 
as a whole, was decidedly mediocre 
and rich in bad singing. 

The newcomer had a plump rather 
than a commanding appearance but 


she was a wholly credible Azucena. 
She has all the stock-in-trade of the 
old-style Italian operatic school at 
her disposal and is completely at home 
on the stage. Theatre blood flows in 
her veins and the melodramatics of a 
work like Trovatore appear to be 
second nature to her. What Mme. 
Elmo will do with parts calling for 
subtler effects and expressions than 
the savage monomania of the vengeful 
gypsy remains to be seen. Her voice 
is one of good volume and its quality 
showed itself best in smoother, less 
violent passages, where she did not 
give such free rein to her tempera- 
ment. At other times her singing be- 
trayed mannerisms, such as a strong 
glottis stroke, the scoop and a re- 
course to parlando. The Ai _ nostri 
monti in the last scene represented 
some of the smoothest vocalism she 
accomplished. 

Inge Manski, daughter of Dorothee 
Manski, former Metropolitan soprano 
and particularly celebrated for her 
Hansel und Gretel Witch, assumed the 
modest comprimaria duties of Inez. 
Naturally, it will be necessary to wait 
till Miss Manski has been heard in a 
role affording bigger opportunities in 
order to estimate her talents properly. 

Without Mme. Elmo the evening 
would have been a fairly depressing 
one. Stella Roman sang the music 
of Leonora with a plentiful outgiv- 
ing of bulbous, wavering tone, with 
extensive departures from the pitch. 
The soprano was plainly out of voice. 
Leonard Warren’s Luna_harvested 
some of the most spontaneous ap- 
plause though his delivery of the 
Count’s airs (barring the more suave 
and sentimental phrases of Il Balen) 
was almost unremittingly forthright. 
Kurt Baum, the Manrico, sang lustily 
for the greater part and hurled a long 
and stentorian high C across the foot- 
lights at the end of Di quella pira. 
Giacomo Vaghi sang Ferrando’s lugu- 
brious ballad effectively. The con- 
ductor, for a change, was Emil 
Cooper, and there were not a few di- 
vergencies between orchestra and 
singers. ‘ 


Tosca, Nov. 20 


The repetition of Tosca on Nov. 20 
had the same cast as before, except 
for the role of Scarpia which was 
sung by Lawrence Tibbett. Mr. Tib- 
bett performed with his usual artistry. 
Elen Dosia sang the title role and 
Jan Peerce was Mario. The remainder 
of the cast included Lorenzo Alvary, 
Melchiorre Luise, Alessio De Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Lawrence David- 
son and Irene Jordan. Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli conducted. B. 


Die Meistersinger, Nov. 21 

A new Eva made her appearance at 
the Metropolitan’s first performance of 
Waener’s Meistersinger this season, on 
Nov. 21, when Astrid Varnay replaced 
Polyna Stoska, who had been original- 
ly announced for the role. Though Miss 
Varnay stepped in at short notice, her 
performance revealed the poise, the 
dramatic intelligence and respect for 
the composer’s intentions which her 
other Wagnerian impersonations have 
consistently maintained. She presented 
Eva as a warm and lovable woman, as 
well as a headstrong girl. In the pas- 
sages with Sachs in Act II and in Scene 
I of Act III her acting reflected the 
nuances of the text in many particu- 
lars. And she made the bestowal of the 
wreath in the final scene more than a 
perfunctory gesture, through her facial 
expression and gesture. Vocally, too, 
Miss Varnay invested the role with 
charm, and she sang the rapturous 
opening of the quintet very beautifully. 

Herbert Janssen’s Sachs is a winning 
characterization, though he was not 
at his best at this performance, very 
possibly owing to the erratic tempos 
of the conductor, Wolfgang Martin. 
At the words “Dem Vogel, der heut’ 
sang, dem war der Schnabel hold 
gewachsen”, for example, the tempo 
was anything but moderate as, Wag- 
ner has marked it. Of Wagner’s operas, 





Meistersinger perhaps most of all re- 
quires broad and steady rhythmical 
pacing. 

Torsten Ralf pushed his top tones in 
the role of Walther, but in all other 
respects was admirable, even though 
he did not exactly seem the embodi- 
ment of glowing ardor and chivalry. 
His care for textual emphasis was a 
constant delight. Margaret Harshaw 
was an excellent Magdalene and John 
Garris’ David and Gerhard Pechner’s 
Beckmesser had their accustomed fin- 
ish. Mr. Pechner still clowns too 
much, but he has restored much of the 
original artistry of his characteriza- 
tion. 

Dezso Ernster was an imposing 
Pogner, though he pounded the stage 
with his cane too heavily and found 
some of the high tones of the part 
difficult to reach. Other roles were 
taken by Mack Harrell, Thomas Hay- 
ward, Leslie Chabay, Lodovico Oli- 
viero, Emery Darcy, Hugh Thompson, 
Osie Hawkins, Lorenzo Alvary and 
Philip Kinsman. Under more authori- 
tative leadership this could have been 
a memorable performance; as it was, 
it offered much to enjoy. 5. 


Un Ballo in Maschera, Nov. 22 


Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera 
which opened the Metropolitan season 
this year was repeated on the after- 
noon of Nov, 22 as the second of the 
Saturday matinee broadcasts. The cast 
as on the opening night included Da- 
niza Ilitsch, Margaret Harshaw, Pier- 
rette Alarie, Jan Peerce, Leonard 
Warren, Giacomo Vaghi and Lorenzo 
Alvary. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 
ducted. N. 


La Bohéme, Nov. 22 

Richard Tucker made his first ap- 
pearance in the role of Rodolfo at the 
Metropolitan Opera in the season's 
first performance of Puccini’s La Bo- 
héme, on Nov. 22. The opera was 
given as a benefit for the Hebrew Na- 
tional Orphan Home. Licia Albanese 
was the Mimi, and other leading roles 
were taken by Francesco Valentino as 
Marcello; Nicola Moscona as Colline ; 
Hugh Thompson as Schaunard; Mimi 
Benzell as Musetta; and Salvatore 
Baccaloni as Benoit and Alcindoro. 
Pietro Cimara conducted. N 


Milk Fund to Present 
Lucia at Metropolitan 

The Free Milk Fund for Babies, of 
which Mrs. William Randolph Hearst 
is founder and president, will celebrate 
its 21 years of service toe New York 
City’s babies and children with the 
presentation of Luci adi Lammermoor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Dec. 16. The cast will be headed by 
Lily Pons, Ferruccio Tagliavini and 
Robert Merrill, while Thelma Votip- 
ka, Nicola Moscona, Felix Knight and 
Lodovico Oliviero will complete the 
roster of voices. Pietro Cimara is to 
conduct. The Milk Fund benefit will 
be the first Lucia of the season at the 
Metropolitan and also will mark the 
first appearance of Miss Pons at the 
opera house this season. 
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Courante. Here Mr. Soyer displayed 
a quality often entirely lacking from 
the serious concert stage, that is, a 
sense of humor. 

A group of shorter pieces by Sind- 
ing, Franchomme, Haydn, and Tibor 
Serly, and Cassado’s Requiebros, con- 
cluded the program. In this last group 
Mr. Soyer’s tone, always warm and 
round but a little tight in the first 
stages of the concert, became freer and 
fuller and thus even more pleasant to 
hear. Leopold Mittman, at the piano, 
gave the young cellist admirable sup- 
port save for some passages in the 
Huré sonata which he played with 
considerably less restraint than was 
called for by the soloist’s interpreta- 
tion. G. 





Inez Matthews, Soprano (Debut) 


How unusual musical intelligence, 
emotional warmth and a keenly artis- 
tic sense of style can compensate for 
the lack of a natural voice of consis- 
tent beauty was ably demonstrated by 
Inez Matthews, one of the sopranos 
who sang the name part of Carmen 
Jones in the long continuing stage 
production of that title, at her first 
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Aurora Mauro- Nadia Reisenderg 


Cottone 
local recital at Town Hall on Nov. 
20. It was gratifying to hear such 


sensitively moulded phrasing and such 
finely balanced dramatic values as she 
achieved in traversing a program of 
widely diversified moods and _ styles. 
An auspicious beginning was made 
with Agathe’s Prayer from Weber’s 
Der Freischtitz and the singer’s oper- 
atic flair found further congenial ma- 
terial in Stephano’s aria from Gou- 


nod’s Romeo et Juliette. Wolf's Be- 
scheidene Liebe, Grieg’s Wasserlilie, 
Vivaldi’s Un certo non so che, Ber- 


lioz’s L’absence and the Delibes Bon- 


jour, Suzon were among the best 
song interpretations offered. That 
Robert Schumann’s late and rarely 
sung Maria Stuart Cycle did not 


prove as strong a program feature as 
the performance it received should not 
have claimed for it was due to the 
inherent weakness of the songs. A 
group of spirituals ended the printed 
list. Paul Berl was an able collabo- 
rator at the piano. e.. 


Aurora Mauro-Cottone, Pianist 


At her fourth Town Hall recital, 
on Nov. 20, Aurora Mauro-Cottone 
offered a program that was, on the 
whole, ill calculated to stress her best 
attributes. These were eloquently 
demonstrated in three sonatas by 
Scarlatti, which were charmingly 
played, with technical deftness, just 
the right tonal framework and a con- 
trolling sense of style. It would seem 
that she should specialize in finely 
polished miniatures. 

For such of her program works as 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s Appassionata and_ the 
Chopin Fantaisie she displaved neither 
the depth and significant texture of 
tone, nor the large grasp and deep 
perceptiveness of interpretation need- 
ed. In the Chopin group the Nocturne 
in B Flat Minor was marred by er- 
ratic changes of rhythm and_ the 
Waltz in F, by a lack of consciousness 
of basic pulsation. A Sonatina by Mar- 
vin Paymer was listed as receiving its 
first performance and Liszt’s Rakoczy 
March brought the program to an end. 


Nadia Reisenberg, Pianist 


Nadia Reisenberg, who in recent 
seasons has devoted herself more 
particularly to chamber music, with 


occasional appearances with orchestra, 
returned to the recital stage at 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 21. Her well 
established technical facility stood her 
in good stead and enabled her to toss 
off Weber’s Rondo Brillante with élan 
and to make light of difficulties 
inherent in the six Scriabin etudes 
chosen from Opus 42 and Opus 8, the 
Stravinsky Etude in F Sharp and the 
Prokofieff Etude in D Minor that 
closed the program. 

There was a certain competence in 
the pianist’s approach to most of the 
standard works listed but the Handel 


Suite No. 9, in G Minor, Mozart's 
Sonata in A Minor (K. 310), and the 
Chopin Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58, 


all suffered from a prevailing wooden- 
ness and percussiveness of tone and 
excessive pedalling, in addition to a 
lack of stylistic definition and interpre- 
tative imagination especially unfor- 
tunate in the Chopin sonata, in which 
little plumbing of the emotional 
depths was apparent. The recitalist 
seemed much more at home in the 





Ethel Elfenbein 


William Masselos 


latter-day compositions and so_ the 
four Samuel Barber Excursions, like 
the etudes mentioned, came off with 
more definite effect. aes 
William Masselos, Pianist 

William Masselos, brilliantly gifted 


young pianist who won the National 
Federation of Music Clubs Young 
Artists’ Award last spring, offered a 
most unusual program in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 22. It takes courage to 
devote the entire first half of a recital 
to contemporary music, but the interest 
and enthusiasm of Mr. Masselos’ audi- 
ence indicated that his listeners were 
grateful for the tribute to their intelli- 
gence. 


Alban Berg’s Sonata, Op. 1, Arnold 
Schoenberg’s Klavierstticke, Op. 11, 
Anton Webern’s Variationen, Op. 27, 


and Ben Weber’s Op. 23, made up the 
first part of the program. Through 
these works Mr. Masselos was able to 
trace the development of twelve-tone 
music (and incidentally to demonstrate 
that the epithets which used to be ap- 
plied to it, ‘“cacophonous”’, “ear-split- 
ting’, etc., were simply the eruptions 
of musical reactionaries who were up- 
set at the prospect of facing something 
new). He played lucidly and with 
obvious comprehension of the style and 
structure of each work. At times he 
became excited and exaggerated cli- 
maxes, but this was a minor flaw in a 
remarkable achievement. The second 
half of the program included C. P. E 
Bach’s fascinating Fantasy in C, Schu 


bert’s Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3, 
Brahms’ Intermezzo, Op. 118. No. 6, 
and the Schumann Fantasy. N. 


Beverly Somach, Violinist (Debut) 
An exacting program was presented 
by Beverly Somach, 12-year-old violin- 


ist, in Times Hall on Noy. 22. She 
played larger works by Bach, Tartini- 
Kreisler, and Lalo; a Paganini Ca- 
price, Wieniawski’s Scherzo Taran- 
telle, a Fiorillo Caprice, a Chopin 
Nocturne, and Sinding’s Moto Per- 
petuo. In the shorter items last 
named, more in the nature of violin 
studies, she did her best work. She is 


not yet equal to the demands of the 
larger musical forms, but this is under- 
standable, considering her age and the 
fact that she has studied violin for only 
three years. 

Miss Somach used a violin on loan 
from the Wurlitzer Collection, a fine 
Zanotti specimen with a gorgeous tone, 
but strange to her and not adjusted for 
her particular playing style; this, and 
the fact that at the last minute Doro- 
thea Zacharias substituted at the piano 
for the scheduled accompanist, Donald 
Curtis, may account for her occasional 
lapses in tone and technique. G. 


New Friends of Music 


The session of the New Friends of 
Music at Town Hall the afternoon of 
Nov. 23 was agreeably free from prob- 
lems and its program confined itself to 
accredited masterpieces, excellently 
played. The participants were the 
Fine Arts quartet, who were heard in 
Beethoven’s B Flat Quartet of the Op. 
18 series, and the F Major Quartet, 


Op. 135; and Harry Davis, pianist, 
who with Leonard Sorkin, violinist, 
and George Sopkin, cellist, of the 


Quartet, collaborated in Mendelssohn's 
C Minor Trio. 


There are quartets which produce a 


richer volume of sonority and a wider 
range of color than the young men of 
the Fine Arts ensemble, yet on the 
whole their performances were vital 
and technically secure. They are also 
capable of warm nuances of expres- 
sion, as they were able to show in the 
Malinconia episodes of the Op. 18 
finale, and again in the profound Lento 
assai of Beethoven's last Quartet. It 
Was an uncommon pleasure, too, to 
renew one’s acquaintance with Men 
delssohn’s fine and melodious Trio, 
especially as the three artists per- 
formed it with admirable balance and 


quite without any suggestion of a 
patronizing or supercilious attitude. 
P 
Ethel Elfenbein, Pianist 
Ethel Elfenbein, whose _ pianistic 
attainments are well-known to New 
York audiences, gave a highly plea- 
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surable recital in Town the 


(Continued on page 
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OPERA INTERMISSION BROADCASTS 


(Continued from page 19) 
proved invaluable. Intermissions are 
never lengthened or shortened to ac- 
commodate the broadcasts. However, 
once a time has been ‘set, backstage 
must wait to raise the curtain until 
the broadcast has finished. There is a 
handy button communication system 
between Désiré Defrére, stage direc- 
tor, backstage, and Mr. Milligan in 
the Grand Tier, so that Mr. Defrére 
can be notified two minutes before the 
intermission ends. 

The second intermission of Tristan 
und Isolde is inviolate to timings, 
conductors, broadcasters, or anything 
else. It must be at least 20 minutes 
long and not a minute shorter. It 
seems that when Lauritz Melchior 
plays Tristan, he insists on going 
back to his room and taking a show- 
er and rest before embarking on his 
exhausting role in the third act. This 
restive chore takes Mr. Melchior a 
traditional 20 minutes, and even 
though other tenors who sing Tristan, 
Set Svanholm for example, do not 
take intermission showers, they abide 
by this precedent. 

Mr. Goldovsky presents a general 
outline for Opera News to the Sou- 
vaine office four or five weeks in ad- 
vance of the broadcast. This is then 
reviewed by all concerned, more ma- 
terial added, after which the casting 
of guests is begun. Still more material 
is gathered from conversations with 
the guests and finally the outline is 
turned over to writer Donald Agger, 
who prepares the script for the entire 
broadcast. 

Rehearsals of Opera News are held 
in abeyance until the day of the 


broadcast so that last minute changes, 
such as the fortunate one involving 
Mr. Christie, may be included. Then, 
at 12 noon, the script is gone through 
once over lightly. Time out is taken 
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for lunch and then, while the first act 
is in progress, the feature is _ re- 
hearsed thoroughly for final presen- 
tation during the first intermission. 

Mr. Cross, who is the master of 
ceremonies, starts the broadcast at 2 
o'clock by announcing the cast and 
giving a well integrated explanation 
of enough action to go as far as either 
the end of a scene or the beginning 
of the next act, when he resumes his 
chore. This division of the action is 
the best method devised so far for 
telling the usually complicated plots 
of operas. There is talk of experi- 
menting with commentary during the 
action on the stage, a theory which 
is tenable but which in practice once 
before had only a qualified success. 
Television would, of course, be a solu- 
tion of some problems. But as long 
as the operas are produced before an 
audience in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the difficulty of installing and 
using television equipment there puts 
this development a long way off. 

The bane of Mr. Cross’ life is the 
thought that he will be cut off in the 
middle of a sentence by the orchestra. 
He keeps a close watch for the upbeat 
and always manages to conclude his 
remarks before the baton comes 
down, This is relatively easy to do 
when conductors such as Sir Thomas 
Beecham are on the podium. Sir 
Thomas takes plenty of time getting 
to the stand, where he gives Mr. 
Cross even more grace by meticu- 
lously adjusting his cuffs. Some con- 
ductors don’t even wait for their ap- 
plause to die down before beginning. 

Nothing is ever left to chance in 
planning the broadcasts, but the fact 
that most of the principals are not 
professional radio people once led to-a 
feeling of nonchalance that caused Mr. 
Milligan and Russell E. Dill, co- 
ordinator, a few difficult moments. It 
was decided that on the opening 
broadcast, Mr. Johnson and the prin- 
cipals of the cast should make a few 
introductory remarks. A special micro- 
phone and engineer had been provided 
backstage and an assistant stage man- 
ager had been sent to corral Jan 
Peerce, Elen Dosia and Francesco 
Valentino, when Mr. Johnson casual- 
ly strolled out of view. He came back 
just in time to start his introduction 
of the singers. But they didn’t show 
up until he had almost reached their 
names in the script. Conductor An- 
tonicelli, who was not scheduled to 
appear at all managed to get in a few 
words ad lib, 


Quiz in Eighth Year 


The Opera Quiz—in ith eighth year 
as is the sponsorship of the Texas 
Company—and the Opera Round 
Table, which is used in case of a 
third intermission, are both conducted 
informally. Listeners send in from 
3,000 to 5,000 questions each week 
and those chosen are shown to the 
quiz-master, Olin Downes, critic of 
the New York Times, either the eve- 
ning before or the morning of the 
broadcast. The object of the Quiz is 
not to put the experts on the spot, nor 
are the questions easy, commonplace 
and uninteresting. The Quiz is set up 
in Box B during the progress of the 
second act. Mr. Downes gathers his 
flock of experts, Deems Taylor, Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Robert Bagar and 
Robert Lawrence, with an occasional 
guest, and begins the only semblance 
of a rehearsal with sample questions, 
which are mutually enjoyed by the 
experts and the small, exclusive audi- 
ence in the box. More visitors squeeze 
into the tiny enclosure than there is 
accommodation for, but the audience 
is always welcome as a_ sounding 
board of appreciation for the wit and 
intelligence that may crop up. Occa- 
sionally the questions cease and a 
discussion starts. This is in the gen- 
eral direction of the Quiz’s secondary 
educational purpose rather than away 
from it. 





Two complementary views of the Opera 


Quiz. Right, Chief Quizzer Olin Downes 
works with Milton Cross, Mr. Milligan 
and Karl Lindquist. Across from them in 
a narrow grand tier box are (pictured 
above) the quizzees, Deems Taylor, Sig- 
mund Spaeth and Robert Bagar. 


The Opera Round Table, under the 
aegis of Robert Lawrence, provides 
spontaneous discussions of current 
problems in the field of opera. Music 
critics, experts and other notables 
take part in such controversies as 
whether or not opera should be per- 
formed in English and how to make 
movies of operas. 

The standard of the intermission 
features has been on a level that 
neither introduces irrelevant technical 
information nor attempts to play down 
to the audience. In the matter of 
choosing the operas to be broadcast, 
in which the Metropolitan officials are 
always cooperative, one out of every 
four operas is either a novelty or one 
that is not marked with the popular 
stamp. This selectivity is influenced 
not only by aesthetic considerations, 
but also by the technical difficulties of 
reproducing the music from so vast 
a stage as that of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The problems involved 
in this absorbing task will be the sub- 
ject of the next article in this series. 





Toscanini Devotes 
Program to Classics 


Arturo Toscanini devoted his con- 
cert with the NBC Orchestra on the 
afternoon of Nov. 22 to works by 
Bach, Vivaldi and Handel. The 
Third Suite, in D, opened the session, 
and Respighi’s overloaded and taste- 
less orchestral transcription of the C 
Minor Organ Passacaglia closed it. 
The Handel contribution was the B 
Minor Concerto Grosso, while Vivaldi 
was represented by the rather insipid 
B Flat Concerto for violin and strings, 
with Mischa Mischakoff the soloist. 

To be candid, the Bach Suite 
sounded disappointing. This music 
calls for an orchestra of chamber 
dimensions rather than one employing 
practically the full weight of the 
string body. Not even the famous Air 
seemed as moving as usual. The most 
satisfying offering of the occasion 
seemed to be the Handel Concerto 
Grosso, though Mr. Mischakoff played 
the solo in the Vivaldi work effec- 
tively. P. 

The broadcast of the NBC Sym- 
phony under the direction of Arturo 
Toscanini on Nov. 15 (NBC, 
6:30 P.M., EST) featured Proko- 
fieff’s Classical Symphony and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth. B. 





Opera Auditions of the Air 
Return to ABC 

The Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air, which, between 1936 and 
1945 added 42 new artists to the per- 
sonnel of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, will return to ABC’s list of 
musical broadcasts Jan. 4. The pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Farnsworth 
Television and Radio Corporation, 
will be heard from 4:30 to 5 P.M., 
EST and at that time every Sunday 
thereafter. Essentially the same for- 











A ad 


Ben Greenhaus 


mat as in the past will prevail, with 
two artists being auditioned each week 
and with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Wilfred Pelletier. All applications for 
appearances on the program should 
be sent to Helen McDermott, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions Committee, at 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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it forth with just the proper balance 
between abandon and restraint. His 
technical equipment is entirely ade- 
quate, his sensitivity and understand- 
ing thoroughly musical. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s reading of the Brahms is too 
familiar to call for comment save to 
say his majestic interpretation made 
a fitting capstone for an exceptionally 
fine afternoon of music. 


Ormandy Conducts 
All Russian Program 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Alexander Brai- 


lowsky, pianist, assisting artist. Car- 
negie, Nov. 18: 
Symphony No. 21, Op. 51 ; 

(in one movement)....... Miaskovsky 
Scythiay Suite, Op. 2......... Prokofieff 
Piano 0 Concerta i in B Flat Minor, 

‘teem Tchaikovsky 


“"(Mr. Brailowsky) 


This entire concert was a delicious 
orgy of sound. The resplendent virtu- 
osity of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
had an ideal vehicle in the Prokofieff 
suite and Alexander Brailowsky gave 
a truly sovereign performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s still lovable, though 
long-suffering, concerto. 

Miaskovsky’s Symphony No. 21 is 
admirably compact in structure, preg- 
nant in thematic material and emotion- 
ally convincing. It follows familiar 
romantic patterns in its harmony and 
development but is refreshingly honest 
music. A sort of capsule symphony, 
its boldness of expression saves it 
from any feeling of triviality. 

For sheer barbaric opulence and 
exotic orchestration, Prokofieff’s Scy- 
thian Suite is unsurpassed in the mod- 
ern repertoire. The work is loosely 
strung together; it actually has little 
to say; but it leaves the listener 
stunned and unresistant as its blazing 
peroration rings in his ears. Mr. Or- 
mandy obtained a miraculous pianis- 
simo from his players in this work, as 
well as the easier higher volumes of 
sound. 

Elegance and beauty of style char- 
acterized Mr. Brailowsky’s interpreta- 
tion of the Tchaikovsky concerto. 
Such details as his emphasis of the 
lower notes of the octave passages, 
the breath pauses in his phrasing of 
the lovely melody of the andantino 
and the rhymic subtlety of his treat- 
ment of the wild opening of the last 
movement revealed the maturity of his 
art. Incidentally, Mr. Ormandy 
amended the flute part at the begin- 
ning of slow movement to correspond 
with the piano part. 

Back stage, Mr. Ormandy received 
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the Russian Consul 


from 
Jakov Lomakin, a desk set and pic- 
tures of the Moscow Symphony, sent 
to the Philadelphia Orchestra and its 


General, 


leader in gratitude for strings, reeds, 
instruments and other material pre- 
sented to the Russian organization 
during the war. S. 


Mitropoulos Revives 
Strauss Alpine Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, guest conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20: 


Overture to Coriolanus, 
yy ee ae .. Beethoven 
Symphony in D Bune, 

No. 4, Op. 120.. = 
Eine Alpensinfonie, ‘Op. 64 
Probably the worst composition 

ever produced by a great master 
(with the possible exception of 
Beethoven’s Wellingtons Sieg) is 
Richard Strauss’ Alpine Symphony, 
which Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
superbly at this concert. In principle, 
the writer agrees with its severest 
detractors. The music is unbelievably 
banal, grossly overextended, loosely 
thrown together and altogether on the 
level of the commonest sort of Holly- 
wood film music. But in practice 
(when it is performed with irresistible 
virtuosity and unflagging zest as it 
was under Mr. Mitropoulos imperious 
leadership) he is ashamed to admit 
that he enjoys it. 

Compared with this “symphony”, 
Tchaikovsky’s Overture 1812 is a 
model of terse, classical nobility. Yet 
Strauss’ murmurous night music, with 
its uncanny sonorous splendor, his 
naively realistic waterfall and his 
stupendous storm sequence are still 
exciting. One moment, one is laugh- 
ing at the ridiculous pretension of the 
score, and the next, one is fascinated 
by the incomparable craftsmanship of 
Strauss, the wizard orchestrator. Be- 
ing an ardent mountain climber, Mr. 
Mitropoulos made the most of the 
picturesque aspects of the work. 

The Coriolanus Overture was stir- 
ringly dramatized by the conductor in 
a highly original conception. It tended 
to break down into segments, however, 
because of the extreme emphasis of 
the pauses and attacks. Little of the 
warmth and rhapsodic flow of Schu- 
mann’s D Minor Symphony emerged 
from Mr. Mitropoulos’ fussy, over- 
detailed and rhythmically erratic treat- 
ment of it. But his interpretation of 
the Alpine Symphony was a major 
tour de force, far surpassing the com- 
poser’s own tonducting of the score. 


Schumann 
.. Strauss 


The Alpine Symphony was repeated 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 23, follow- 
ed by a sensitive reading of Debussy’s 
Iberia. The program closed with the 
Tannhauser Overture. ‘ 


Young Artists Appear 
With Little Symphony 
New York Little Symphony, Joseph 
Baroné, conductor. Joan Lloyd, pian- 
ist, and Francesco Di Blasi, conductor, 
assisting artists. Times Hall, Nov. 21. 
Six Dances from La Rosiére 


POD bn ctbasaucases cece’ Gretry 
Piano Concerto in A, K. 488......Mozart 
(Miss Lloyd) 

TINIE, 6 cavucudedaneds cones 0ss004 Mennin 
(Mr. Di Blasi) 

Symphony No. 38 in D........... Mozart 
(Mr. Di Blasi) 

EE WE cd ek cacti isccnt. 0% Wagner 
(Mr. Di Blasi) 

Overture to Il Signor Bruschino. . Rossini 
(Mr. Di Blasi) 


The Little Symphony is not the pre- 
cision instrument its size requires it to 
be. Not even under its regular con- 
ductor, Joseph Baroné, were faulty 





Peter Mennin 


Joseph Baroné 


unisons and pitch eliminated, so that 
with the advent of Francesco Di Blasi, 
for whose appearance, as a young un- 
known, Mr. Baroné must be given due 
crédit, the orchestra could only be 
commended for its spirit. Mr. Di Blasi 
seemed hardly able to keep pace with 
the orchestra in Mozart’s Prague Sym- 
phony, and though his interpretations 
of the music allotted to him were ma- 
ture, his technique was not sufficient 
enough to guide even so small a group. 

The evening’s novelty was the New 


York Premiere of Peter Mennin’s Sin- 
fonia. Filled with uninteresting mod- 
ern platitudes, this robust music was 
too short to be offensive. In the Mo- 
zart concerto, Joan Lloyd displayed 
good tone and taste throughout the 
steady performance. Mr. Baroné’s ac- 
companiment was up to par. B. 





Pop Concerts Begin 
In Automobile City 


Derroir.— The Detroit Conserva- 
tory of Music is sponsoring a series 
of Pop concerts by the Detroit Sym- 
phony under the direction of Valter 
Poole, the first scheduled to take place 
in Music Hall on Nov. 29. Opera 
Highlights, the title of the first Pop, 
was to feature as soloists Lare War- 
drop, English horn, and Jay Froman, 
baritone. Mr. Wardrop is a member 
of the Symphony and Mr. Froman is 
on the conservatory faculty. Mr. 
Wardrop will give a first performance 
of Clark Eastham’s Threnody and 
Mr. Froman has chosen songs from 
Gounod’s Faust and Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess. Mr. Poole listed orchestral 
works from Lohengrin, Oberen, La 
Gioconda, Carmen and Prince Igor. 
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For Christmas 





Christmas Music for Piano 
By Liszt and Ross Finney 


ROM the set of twelve compara- 

tively easy pieces composed by 
Franz Liszt in 1875-76 as a Christmas 
Tree suite for pianists of limited 
technical prowess five pieces of well 
contrasted mood have been selected by 
Chalmers Clifton for special publica- 
tion by Music Press. Three are 
simple and delectable arrangements 
by Liszt of Christmas carols, An Old 
Christmas Carol, The Shepherds at 
the Manger and an Old Provengal 
Christmas Carol, while the other two 
are a Carillon and In Olden Times, 
which Mr. Clifton very aptly de- 
scribes as “a tender and _ nostalgic 
evocation of Liszt, the arch romantic- 


ist”. The carols are flavorsome and 
the Carillon is peculiarly effective 
from a purely pianistic standpoint. 


The five form an altogether charming 
set of piano pieces for the Yuletide 
season. The editor notes that the 
twelve pieces of the original grouping 
have been the objects of enthusiastic 
praise by a few of the master’s de- 
voted admirers and generally the vic- 
tims of undeserved neglect, one of the 
very few performances of them on 
record having been given by Busoni in 
Basel, Switzerland, in 1918. ($1.25). 

As a further contribution to Christ- 
mas seasonal music, Music Press has 
brought out Ross Lee Finney’s Piano 
Sonata No. 4 in E, with the paren- 
thetical title, Christmastime, 1945, as 
a feature of its library of American 
Piano Music edited by John Kirk- 
patrick. It is a short sonata of 
eighteen pages planned in five sec- 
tions, a Hymn, an Invention, a Noc- 
turne, a Toccata and, finally, the 
Hymn again. The work, dedicated to 
the composer’s co-workers in the 
OSS who were involved in the same 
operations and celebrated Christmas, 
1944, together , is, in the words of the 
editor,” a spontaneous juxtaposing of 
various moods in relation to the cen- 
tral fact of Christmas, as symbolized 


by the Hymn”. The Hymn, which 
follows more or less traditional 
melodic lines in its free harmonic 


idiom, is dignified and impressive and 
the nocturne has a certain wistful 
character, while the Invention is a bit 
austere for an Allegro Giocoso, and 
the essence of the Toccata is explained 
as harking back to the previous war- 
time tensions and the general chaos of 
those years. ($1.50). 


For Solo Voice 


Effective Song by Kramer 
A New Galaxy Publication 
SONG by A. Walter Kramer, 


} entitled, You Saw Your Soul in 
Mine!, has just been published by the 
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Gift Biiidestiit, for Christmas 


Joyous Stories from Music’s Wonderland 
Copiously illustrated. Book 1, $.75. 
by G. Kirkham Jones 





Music Corporation. In it Mr. 
more gives his melodic 
gift free sweep, and the result is an 
eloquent musical expression of a poem 
by Mary E. Coleridge. The ecstatic 
spirit of the word is borne along on 
an accompaniment of throbbing 
triplets from the beginning through 
the exultant climax, ushered in by a 
change of key from minor to major 
This song, marked by clarity and 
richness of harmonic writing, is one 
of the most effectve songs the com- 
poser has yet placed to his credit. 
The range is kept within the compass 
of a ninth extending in the key for 
high voice from F sharp to G and in 
that for low voice from C sharp to 
D. (50c). 

Galaxy also has a new song by 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, In Praise 
of Our Lady, with an Italian text by 
Girolamo Benivieni and an English 
version of it by the composer. This is 
at the same time one of the most 
direct musical utterances in song that. 
have yet come from this Italian com- 
poser and a further example of his 
versatility of style. There are both a 
churchly purity and a reverent warmth 
in the suavely flowing melodic line 
and there are some peculiarly effective 
harmonic progressions in the accom- 
paniment. It is, of course, especially 
adapted for church purposes. With a 
range from F sharp to high A, it is 
issued for high voice only. (60c). 

C 


Galaxy 
Kramer once 


Reviews in Brief 

And No One Knows, by Olive Dun- 
gan, words by Vivian Yeiser Lara- 
more, John Church: Presser. A sim- 
ple and felicitous setting of a fanciful 
little poem. Medium voice. (50c). 

O Take My Hand, by Donald Lee 
Moore, words by Martha Kate Moore, 
Presser. A _ setting with a basically 
attractive melodic lift, which loses its 
original charm through too frequent 
repetition of a key phrase. Medium 
voice. (50c). 

Dark Is the Night and Kostya the 
Sailor, by Nikita Bogoslavsky, with 
English versions by Gertrude Forster 
of the Russian lyrics, Russian-Ameri- 
can. Transcriptions by Gregory Stone 
for solo voice of two songs that are 


conspicuous features of the Russian 

film, Two Soldiers. (50c). 
Retrospect, by Margaret L. Watts, 

words by Orianna Martin, Ditson: 


Presser. An appealing little song of 
appropriate simplicity for the text, of 


a spontaneous melodic character. Me- 
dium voice. (50c). 

Bargemen of the Volga, by A. V. 
Alexandrov, Russian lyric by O. Kol- 
chev, English version by Elaine de 
Sincay, Russian-American. An adap- 


tation by D. J. Grunes of a song of 
men condemned to chain-gangs towing 
Philip Maxwell, Pallma Music Prod- 
ucts. Designed as a tribute to the am- 
bitions of American youth and the 
frmdamental democracy of this coun- 





try. (60c). 
SS 





Books 2 and 3, each $1.00 


The Singing Touch by Betah Reeder.................... 1.25 i 
) Systematic Organ Pedal Technique ; , 
) and General Interpretation by Reginald Goss Custard 75. «\ 








Voices of Spring (Voci di Prim- 
avera), by Johann Strauss, trans- 
cribed by Frank La Forge, C. Fischer. 


Another example of Mr. La Forge’s 
expert editing and arranging of vocal 
material and of his skill in writing a 
flute obbligato and cadenza. An Eng- 
lish translation from the original 
German lyrics by Mr. La Forge and 
an Italian text by Italo Celesti are 
given. ($1). 

O Lovely World, by Ernest 
Charles, G. Schirmer. A setting with 
a fine melodic sweep and a warmly 
sonorous accompaniment of verses by 
Velma Hitchcock. In two. keys. 
(50c). 

O Friend!, by Ernest Lubin, 
Schmidt, An aptly significant setting, 
partly in the style of melodic recita- 
tive, of a text from Baha’u’llah’s 
Hidden Words. (50c). ‘. 


For Cello 


New Suite by William Busch 
A Distinctive Cello Work 





NEW work of serious intentions 
for cello and piano has come 
from the Oxford University Press 


(New York, Carl Fischer), a suite of 
four pieces by William Busch, the 
different divisions of which are pub- 
lished individually. There are a Pre- 
lude, a Capriccio, a Nocturne and a 
Tarantella. Of the four the Prelude 
is one of the most impressive with its 
fine melodic sweep and intensity of 
mood, It is a four-minute piece and 
proves a good foil to the Capriccio 
that follows, a sparkling allegro 
giocoso written in such a style as to 
prove that the cello can be just as 
successfully light-hearted and frolic- 
some as sombre or poignantly sorrow- 
ful. The two-page Nocturne is indi- 
vidual in concept and idiom but a 
trifle disappointing, on first acquain- 
tance. But the Tarantella, a presto 
con ferocita, takes the bit in its teeth 


and dashes along at a _ wild pace, 
goaded on by the piano, until it 
reaches a final climactic frenzy. The 


suite is a work to be considered by 
cellists in search of new concert mate- 
rial of distinctive value. (Prelude and 


Tarantella, $1.25 each; Capriccio, 
$1.50; Nocturne, $1). 
Reviews in Brief 

Classic and Folk Melodies in the 
First Position, for Cello and Piano, 
selected, arranged and edited by 
Charles Krane, Presser. <A_ well- 


chosen collection of a doven pieces in 
simple arrangements for the beginning 
cellist, the purpose of them being to 
supply the young pupil with material 
that combines’ well-defined rhythm 
and melody, variety of style and ele- 
mentary technical points and to afford 
training in harmony and_ ensemble 
playing. French, Bohemian, Dutch 
and Russian folk tunes and excerpts 
from compositions by Bach, Mozart 
and Brahms are included. (75¢). 
Cc 


Miscellaneous 





A Fine Concerto by Hanson 
For Orgen, Strings and Harp 


HE combination of organ, strings 

and harp is always a musically 
fertile one and Howard Hanson has 
exploited its possibilities in an arrest- 
ingly individual manner in a Concerto, 
his Op. 22, No. 3, just published by 
Carl Fischer. That it is effective also 
for organ and piano is evident from 
the score arranged for those two in- 
struments now at hand, 

It is a continuous work falling into 
many different sections, marked by a 
symmetrical progression and develop- 
ment of ideas and a wide variety of 
rhythms, from straightforward tour- 
four, three-four, six-eight and nine- 
eight time, with a spot of twelve-eight, 
to five-eight, seven-eight, and an 
eight-eight grouped as three, two and 
three. The harp part in the opening 
Lento, given to the piano in this score, 
consists of far-flung arpeggiated triad 











Mario Castelnuovo 
Tedesco 


Howard Hanson 


figurations of a peculiarly ethereal 
character against a broadly flowing 
melodic line on the organ. Subsequent 
thematic material is sharply rhythm- 
ical and of sufficient variety of mood, 
with a march-like episode of martial 
character inserted near the end, before 


a final full-blooded, diatonic climax. 
The organ and piano score covers 
thirty-six pages. ($2.50). ef 
Milhaud Opus Americanum 
Issued by Elkan-Vogel 
HE Opus Americanum No. 2, a 
work composed by Darius Mil- 


haud in recognition of his years in the 
United States and the impressions 
which he has received, has been issued 
by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. (Score 
$3.50). The suite is made up of an 
overture and eight succeeding sections. 
The score reveals the healthy rhythmic 
vigor characteristic of Milhaud and 
its jaunty moods may well have some 
connection with the title. Orchestral 
parts are available on rental from the 
publisher. 


Warlock's Caprio! Suite 
Arranged for Two Pianos 
ETER WARLOCK’S enchanting 
Capriol Suite needs no further 
praise at this late date, and the two 
piano arrangement of it by Maurice 
Jacobson published by J. Curwen & 


Sons, Ltd.. (New York, G. Schirmer, 
Inc.) should find its way into the 
concert repertoire immediately. Al- 


though Warlock originally conceived 


the work for strings, it transfers 
readily to the piano. Mr. Jacobson 
has arranged it skillfully, and the 


subtle voice leading is easier to bring 
out on two pianos than in the piano 
solo and piano duet versions, This is 
music which is equally delectable in 
the concert hall and at home. War- 
lock’s sensitivity to 16th century 
music and his magical harmonic touch 
breath from every measure. ($2.00). 
R 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE FRENCH REVo- 
LuTIon. By Bishop Fan S. Noli. 
International University Press, New 
York, 1947. 117 pages. $2.50. 
Bishop Fan Stylian Noli, having 

passed the age of 65, can hardly lay 

claim to the adjective “young” so pro- 
fusely applied these days in America 





to musical folk who have not yet 
reached 50. He was born in an AIl- 
banian settlement near Adrianople, 


studied at Harvard, Boston University 
and the New England Conservatory. 
He is a B.A., a Mus. Bac., a Ph.D.; 
also, the head of the Albanian Ortho- 
dox Church in this country. In 1920 
he represented Albania at the League 
of Nations and in 1924 he became 
Prime Minister and Acting Regent of 
his native land. Somehow he found 
time during the turbulent ’30’s to do 
considerable study in the field of music 
and history. And the fruits of his 
scholarly researches and activities in- 
clude an unpretentious looking little 
volume of just a little over 100 pages 
called Beethoven and the French 
Revolution. 

We are told that the late Dean of 
the Boston University College of Mu- 
sic described the work as “a real con- 
tribution to Beethoven literature.” It 
is all of that and we agree whole- 
heartedly with the publishers who 
maintain that “every admirer of Bee- 
thoven should read this book.” Not 
because it tells anything new or hith- 
erto inaccessible. But precisely for the 
reason that, by assembling facts. and 
data available for years, and by draw- 
ing brilliantly logical deductions from 
them Bishop Noli presents us with a 
portrait of Beethoven which reminds 
one of the sort of picture Cromwell 
asked to have painted of himself— 
with never a wart or blemish modified 
or eliminated. The whole monograph 
is, for one thing, a priceless piece of 


debunking. And the most amazing 
part of it is that the author at no 
time fails to support even his ex- 


tremest statements. Everything is doc- 
umented to the hilt. One really mar- 
vels how this little book escaped be- 
ing written before. 
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Possibly it is better so, for there 
are relatively few musicologists and 
historians who write with as much 
sparkle and dry humor as this worthy 
cleric. Yet somehow the treatise is 
not too happily named. The influence 
of the French Revolution on the com- 
poser is, in reality, only part of the 
story and perhaps not the part that 
clings most tenaciously to the memory 
of the reader. The short, sharp chap- 
ter entitled Beethoven the Man is in 
some ways the most prizable part of 
the work for the astonishingly colorful 
and devastatingly human delineation 
of the composer it furnishes—an idol 
with feet of clay, if ever there was 
one, 

In the end, of course, all these frail- 
ties and uncouthnesses do not really 
matter and detract not a whit from 
the glory of Beethoven’s contribution 
to mankind. But the amusing paradox 
of the slender volume lies in the cir- 
cumstance that it has taken a gentle- 
man of the cloth to collate such a 
wealth of often scabrous detail, to con- 
centrate and focus it in such a man- 
ner that it sets brilliantly before us a 
divinity who was, by and large, any- 
thing rather than a saint. “Nothing 
harms gods” (“GO6ttern — schadet 
nichts”) are the words with which the 
author concludes his study—and this 
grandiose sentiment is the keynote of 
the book. 

“The real Beethoven,” according to 
sources rather than to legends, “‘is 
more interesting than all the legendary 
heroes put together,” summarizes the 
3ishop. “The real Beethoven, accord- 
ing to the sources, was very ugly and 
did not look like a hero at all. He 
was plagued by several infirmities and 
was almost crippled by deafness and 
diarrhoea. He was a heavy drinker 
and simply drank himself to death in 
his last years. He was neither puri- 
tanic nor over-sexed, he had several 
love affairs but none of them serious 
enough to affect him very deeply. He 
Was very nasty to everybody around 
him, he behaved like an oriental despot 
and fully deserved the title of Grand 
Mogul which Haydn gave him. In 
spite of all his troubles, Beethoven 
was usually jovial and his letters are 
full of nicknames, puns, jokes and 
roars of laughter. The only serious 
love Beethoven ever had was that for 
his little nephew whose guardian he 
became. Worries about this child oc- 
cupied the last 12 years of his life. 
His education was very deficient but 
he gave himself an excellent education 
by copious readings of books of all 
sorts. 

“Germany and Austria were deeply 
influenced by the French Revolution. 
So was Beethoven. He was a religion- 
scoffer and ended his life with a sneer 
for the Holy Communion he received. 
His irreligion is the most important 
evidence that he entertained radical 
political views. He was a republican. 
.. . His ethical system resembles very 
much that of Nietzsche’s Superman 
and Will to Power. His patrons were 
enlightened aristocrats but his intimate 
friends were republicans, like himself. 
The description of Beethoven by 
Goethe, the invitation of Beethoven by 


King Jerome Bonaparte of West- 
phalia to be Chapelmaster of his 
Court at Cassel, and the secret re- 


ports of the Vienna police can be con- 
sidered as diplomas confirming the 
revolutionary ideology of the master. 
On the other hand, Beethoven was 
mildly anti-Semitic and claimed de- 
scent from the Prussian King Fred- 
erick William IT. In conclusion, 
Beethoven was a son of the French 
Revolution, as Romain Rolland de- 
scribes him, but with a few reserva- 
tions for some of his reactionary views 
and opportunistic acts. 

“We possess no good picture of 
Beethoven. His best picture would be 
one that emphasizes three of his prin- 
cipal characteristics: His extraor- 
dinary affection for his nephew, his 
physical ugliness coupled with his self- 
ishness and arrogance; and his revo- 
lutionary music. The following sug- 





Sargent 


Bishop Fan S. Noli 


gestion is offered to a painter or a 
sculptor: a human gargoyle with 
bristly hair and fiercely protruding 
teeth holding a lovely boy with one 
hand and the Ninth Symphony with 
the other. The inscription should read 
as follows: Beethoven the Angel, the 
Devil and the Rebel.” 

In these closing paragraphs Bishop 
Noli summarizes the contents of his 
book, which one would like to itemize 
far more copiously than is here pos 
sible. One word to the wise, though: 
Here is a book no student or “Beetho- 
venolator” should dream of missing. 


Pp 
Fi RESIDE Book OF FoLkK Soncs. 
Selected and edited by Margaret 


Bradford Boni; Arranged for piano 


by Norman Lloyd; Illustrated by 
Alice and Martin Provensen. 316 
pages and index (147 songs and 
500 color pictures.) Simon and 


Schuster, New York. $3.95. 

This is one of the most comprehen- 
sive, as well as charmingly presented, 
of collections yet on the market. 
Songs and ballads have been gathered 
from all over the world, to the num- 
ber of 147, and grouped as follows: 


Ballads and Old Favorites, Work 
Songs, Marching Songs and Songs of 
Valor, Christmas Carols and Old 


Hymns and Spirituals. The selection 
is all the average “old favorite” lover 
could wish. The piano arrangements 
are workable and the text clear, the 
printing excellent. And what makes 
each page of the book a delight are 
the colored illustrations and typog- 
raphy. This would make an almost 
universally satisfactory Christmas 
gift. Q. 


Verpt, A Novet oF THE OprERA. By 
Franz Werfel. Translated from the 


German by Helen Jessiman. 438 
Pages. Allen, Towne and Heath, 
Inc., New York, 1947. $2.95. 


Presumably the late Franz Werfel’s 


Verdi, A Novel of the Opera, still 
has its attraction for English-speak- 
ing readers. It was published in 


America in translation by Helen Jes- 
siman 20 years ago but has long been 
out of print and Allen, Towne and 
Heath, Inc. decided to reprint it. 
Whether at this date it will create as 
much of a stir as it did in Central 
Europe shortly after the First World 
War remains to be seen. 


57 Students Attend 
Ozark Workshop 


EurREKA Sprincs, ARK. — The 
Ozark Orchestra Workshop’s annual 
August sessions registered 57 students 
from nine states this year, offering 
them a curriculum which included 
daily orchestra rehearsals, sectionals, 
chamber music sessions, and classes in 
piano, conducting, and several 
branches of music theory. William 
Hacker is the music director. 

Concerts open to the public included 
one program of entirely American 
music: an orchestral sight-reading of 
works by American composers, sent 
in from all over the country, many 
still in manuscript. Representative of 
composers in the list of 31 composi- 
tions were Kent Kennan, Ruth Wylie, 
Howard Hanson, Samuel Barber, 
Lionel Semiatin, Arcady Dubensky, 
Thomas Griselle, Eric Coates, God- 
frey Turner, James Adair, and 
George Jokl. Two Arkansas com- 
posers included were Lorene Houston 
and William Hacker. 

The Ozark Orchestra Workshop is 
a project under the aegis of the 
Eureka Springs Symphony Society 
and the Arkansas Philharmonic 
Society, sponsor of the Arkansas 
State Symphony Orchestra. It serves 
as summer training ground for the 
orchestra, of which Hacker is conduc- 
tor, as well as offering instruction and 
experience to career-minded students 
—future symphony players themselves. 


Boston Symphony Presents 
Concert in Providence 


Provipence, R. I.—The Boston 
Symphony opened its local season 
with a concert conducted by Richard 
Burgin in the Metropolitan Theatre 
on Oct. 21. <A capacity audience re- 
ceived enthusiastically a program fea- 
turing Hindemith’s Symphony, Mathis, 
der Maler; Hanson’s Serenade for 
Solo Flute, Harp, and Strings, in 
which Georges Laurent was the solo 
flutist and Bernard Zighera the solo 
harpist; and the Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 1 of Bach. This portion of 
the program was broadcast. The first 
half was devoted to Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony. A Bt 
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CARE ror THEM Now... 


Food and clothing are desperately needed in Europe today. 
The most efficient and economical way to help is through 
CARE (Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, 
. only $10 sends 22 pounds of nutritious foods or 
clothing textiles to anyone in 15 European, countries .. . 
delivery guaranteed. Send your order plus $10 to CARE, 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. CARE does the rest. 
CARE is a non-profit, government-approved organization. 
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(Continued from page 27) 
afternoon of Nov. 23. Beginning her 
unhackneyed program with the seldom 
heard E Major and D Minor Sonatas 
of Scarlatti, the pianist progressed to 
the Sonata in E Major, Op. 109 by 
Beethoven, three pieces from the Opus 
11 of Kodaly including Chanson 
populaire Székely, Il pleut dans la 
ville and Epitaphe, a Scherzo by Glen 
Lincoln which received its first per- 
formance, short works by Barber, 
Villa-Lobos and Falla, the Nocturne 
in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. 1 by 





Chopin and Schumann's Etudes Sym- 
phoniques. 

Miss Elfenbein throughout her 
entire program evidenced a fitting 
sense of the composer’s intentions 
which her completely adequate tech- 
nical equipment and  musicianlike 
approach to her offerings enabled her 
to convey to the audience. Further- 
more, the enjoyment of her playing 
was heightened by her manner of in- 
formal charm and straightforwardness 
by which she quickly established rap- 
port with her listeners. Although her 
treatment of the modern works de- 
monstrated a keen appreciation and 
understanding of that idiom, she was 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Two Noted Women Pianists Return 


Myra Hess 

Myra Hess was in a _ peculiarly 
lovely and sensitive mood at her Car- 
negie Hall recital the afternoon of 
Nov. 22. It was a mood exquisitely 
consonant with the music she played, 
so that it would be difficult to decide 
in what particular work she afforded 
the greatest delight. One thing is 
certain—such a plenitude of raptur- 
ously beautiful tone has been heard 
from few pianists who have latterly 
occupied this hall. 


It was an all-Romantic program 
that Dame Myra offered, beginning 
with Bach’s D Major Toccata and an 
Adagio in G. The three delectable 
Piano Pieces which Schubert com- 
posed in May, 1828, then bridged the 
way to Beethoven’s last sonata. Schu- 
mann made up the concluding part of 
the recital, with the much too seldom 
heard Albumblatter, from the Bunte 
Blatter set, Op. 99, and, as a tri- 
umphal conclusion, the Carnaval. Nat- 
urally, nobody made a move to leave 
till the artist had added about half a 
dozen extras—Brahms, Schumann, 
Bach. And if the huge audience had 
had its way she might have continued 
for another hour. 

Dame Myra’s conception of Bee- 
thoven’s Op. 111 is defintely her own. 
If it has not all the colossal, Prome- 
thean qualities some pianists give the 
first movement, it is still a question 
when anyone has given the Arietta 
and the variations with more of that 
sense of mystical serenity which the 
incomparable second movement dif- 
fuses. Never has this listener heard 
those chains of trills toward the close 
played with more supernal loveliness. 
If the pace of the Arietta seemed un- 
usually slow it was still wholly in 
keeping with Dame Myra’s lyrical 
rather than heroic or expansive ap- 
proach. 

Poetic beyond words was her treat- 
ment of the Schubert pieces, especially 
the Allegretto, carried out on an ap- 
propriately diminutive scale and with 
a kind of nostalgic, old world fra- 
grance. Schumann, of course, is Dame 
Myra’s peculiar domain. The Album- 
blatter might become more familiar 
concert experiences than they are were 
they always played with such perfect 
sympathy. To the Carnaval, of course, 
she brought all the essential animation, 
fancy and inspired diversity. P. 


Guiomar Novaes 


The piano recital which Guiomar 
Novaes gave in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 22 before a capacity 
audience will not be forgotten by 
those fortunate enough to have heard 
it. For Mme. Novaes was in a radiant 
mood and she offered a series of in- 
terpretations which surpassed each 
other in exquisite tonal coloring, 
beautiful phrasing, musical imagina- 
tion and grandeur of style. In an age 
of hard-driven, tense virtuosity, of 
shallow, percussive tone and hurried, 
insensitive musical performance, play- 
—— as this comes as a balm. 

he program was made up of a 
Bach Organ Prelude in G Minor 
transcribed by Siloti and Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue; 
Mozart’s A Major Sonata; two 
Chopin Mazurkas and the Scherzo in 
C Sharp Minor; and Schumann’s 
Carnaval. Like Josef Hofmann, Mme. 
Novaes has the ability to play a work 
which one has heard a hundred times 
so spontaneously that it sounds like a 
first performance. Among the delights 
of the afternoon were her marvelous 
rhythm and delicacy in the Chopin 
Mazurkas and magnificent sweep in 
the Scherzo, with its cascades of shim- 
mering tone and flawlessly molded 
melody. Each character of Schumann’s 
Carneval, Florestan, Eusebium, Pierrot 
and the rest, was clearly etched i in her 
vivid conception of the work. Through- 
out the recital there was not one ugly 





Guiomar Novaes 


Myra Hess 


sound or one empty phrase. Among the 
encores were two of the posthumous 
Etudes of Chopin and the E Major and 
C Sharp Minor Etudes, superbly 
played. S. 
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perhaps at her best in the Chopin 
Nocturne which she played with all 
the subtlety, grace, power and poetry 
for which it calls. Mr. Lincoln’s 
Scherzo, a brief, lively work was well 
received, and the composer was pres- 
ent to acknowledge the plaudits. Miss 
Elfenbein’s audience was cordial and 
enthusiastic. 





Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


Nothing could do more to make 
people like contemporary piano music 
than recitals like that which Robert 
Goldsand gave in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 22 as the first in a 
series of three devoted to Creators of 
Modern Piano Music. Gifted with a 
phenomenal technical power, Mr. 
Goldsand is also a splendid musician 
and he obviously believes in the mod 
ern music he plays, with the result 
that his performances of it are well- 
nigh ideal. 

The writer has never liked or 
understood the Griffes Sonata as well 
as after hearing Mr. Goldsand play 
it; and his performance of Hinde- 
mith’s Sonata No. 2 was also mas- 
terly. Albeniz’s Triana sounded curi- 
ously old-fashioned after these works, 
but the Visions Fugitives and Sug- 
gestion Diabolique of Prokofieff 
brought the program back into focus. 
Mr. Goldsand achieved a magical 
delicacy of tone in the Visions. 

Four Debussy Preludes, Chavez’ 
Sonatina, two Mazurkas by Szyman- 
owski and Scriabin’s Sonata No. 5 
completed the program. Even in the 
forced and academic Chavez music 
the clarity and logic of the pianist’s 
interpretation held one’s interest. The 
haunting Szymanowski pieces were 
sensitively done and Mr. Goldsand 
tore through the intricacies of the 
Scriabin sonata with irresistible vir- 
tuosity. This was a notable recital. 


Daniza Ilitsch, Soprano 


Daniza Ilitsch, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, is first and last an operatic 
singer. Like so many of her type she 
is out of her element on the concert 
platform. It is useless to pretend that 
she succeeded even partially in per- 
suading one that she is a Liedersinger 
when at the Town Hall, Nov. 23, she 
tried conclusions with matters like 
Schubert’s Dem Unendlichen, Die 
Liebe hat gelogen and Vor meiner 
Wiege or Schumann’s Frauenliebe 
cycle. Opera is her sphere and she 
should be content to remain in it. 

She sought to “interpret” these Lie- 
der by means of facial play, gestures 
and other theatrical elements wholly 
out of keeping with the demands of 
authentic recital style. In Schumann’s 
Frauenliebe cycle she did not hesitate 
to adopt methods that verged on par- 
ody—gazing rapturously at the wed- 
ding ring on her finger, fondling an 
imaginary child, addressing it in tones 
seemingly intended to imitate “baby 
talk,” and much else of this order. It 
was more or less striking “theatre”, 
no doubt, but it was definitely not 
Schumann and it communicated little 
of his lyric moods or raptures. And 
Mme. Ilitsch was even less at home in 
Schubert. 

A group of seven Spanish songs by 
Falla and Konjovic’s Lieder Meiner 
Heimat made up the second part of the 
program. Leo Taubman, the efficient 
accompanist, shared with the singer 
the loud applause of a numerous audi- 
ence. 


Jerome Rappaport, Pianist 


Jerome Rappaport offered a formida- 
ble program at his recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 23. Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, Schumann’s 


Fantasy and Liszt works were con- 
trasted with Debussy’s Soireé dans 
Jeux d'eau and 
in C. Mr. 


Grenade, Ravel’s 


Kabalevsky’s Sonatina 





Robert Goldsand 


Daniza Ilitsch 


Rappaport, who made his debut at 
eight, exhibited all of the poise and 
technical confidence which his more 
than two decades before the public 
would lead one to expect. There were 
genuine sweep and excitement in his 
playing. In the Kabalevsky piece he 
played with gleaming precision and 
in the Liszt Gnomenreigen and Fourth 
Sonata of Scriabin he unleashed an 
impressive technical skill. Parts of the 
Schumann Fantasy were so sensitively 
done that one regretted the haste and 
exaggeration of the rest. The audi- 
ence was cordial. N 





Ditta Daye, soprano, gave a recital 
in Carnegie Recital Hall on Nov. 23. 
Her program included works by 
Bach, Torelli, Pergolesi, Mozart, a 
group of German Lieder and songs 


in French and English, Arpad 
Sandor was the accompanist. 
Anna _ Shenderoff, pianist, was 


heard in a recital at the Times Hall 
Nov. 11, playing a program that in- 
cluded works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Fauré = and 
others. In the same hall Mildah 
Polia, mezzo-sopr’ no, gave a con- 
cert of songs and arias by Honegger, 
Fauré, Albert, Massenet, Massé, 
Chausson and Laparra on Nov. 13. 
Another artist who occupied Times 
Hall was the pianist, Bruce Bar- 
bour, who on Nov. 14 presented 
Bach’s Italian Concerto, Schumann’s 
Carnaval and works by Chopin and 
Granados. At the Town Hall Marie 
Luviso, soprano, presented an as- 
sortment of Italian, French and 
American songs. On the same stage 
the violinist, Dorothy Averell, ac- 
companied by Otto Herz, performed 
Bach’s unaccompanied G Minor So- 
nata, Prokofieff’s D Major Con- 
certo, David Stanley Smith’s Re- 
quiem and shorter pieces, the after- 
noon of Nov. 15. Town Hall was also 
the scene of a piano recital by Elena 
Barberi, the afternoon of Nov. 19, 
offering a Schubert Impromptu, 
Schumann’s C Major Fantasie, a 
Beethoven sonata and works by De- 
bussy, Piston and Honegger. 





Concert Manager Signs 
Lympani and Solomon 


A. Strok, concert manager who 
recently returned from Europe, has 
signed Moura Lympani, English pian- 
ist, for American appearances begin- 
ning in November, 1948. Solomon, 
the English pianist, will also come to 
the United States under Mr. Strok’s 
management. While in Europe the 
manager arranged appearances for 
Richard Korn, conductor, to lead the 
Prague Philharmonic and the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra early in May 
and the London Philharmonic later 
in that month. 


Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
Presented in New York 


In memory of the 100th anniversary 
of the death of the composer, Men- 
delssohn’s Oratorio St. Paul, Part II, 
was heard under the direction of Wil- 
lard Irving Nevins at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fifth Ave. and 
Twelfth St., New York on Nov. 30. 
Barbara Troxell, soprano; Amy Eller- 
man, contralto; Lucius Metz, tenor, 
and Alois Poranski, bass, were the 
soloists. 
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Music in St. Louis 


(Continued from page 13) 

the fiscal resources of the orchestra, 
induced the society to sponsor the 
Metropolitan Opera in St. Louis. As 
a result the city has had two succes- 
sive spring operatic seasons, the first 
of three performances, the second for 
five. The society realized a handsome 
profit from both. 

Mr. Zalken is abetted in his plan to 
reinforce the organization’s financial 
position through collateral activities, 
by Oscar Johnson, the president since 
1931, and Mrs. Clifford Gaylord, chair- 
man of the board. Sponsors for a 
radio series are being sought and the 
orchestra, which has made several re- 
cordings for RCA Victor, hopes to 
enlarge this phase of its program. 

In 1934 the Symphony Society un- 
dertook to revive the formalized pres- 
entation of choral music in the city. 
Toward that end the Symphony Or- 
chestra Chorus was organized under 
the direction of William B. Heyne and 
for four years such works as Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony, Verdi's 
Requiem, Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
and William Walton’s Belshazzar’s 
Feast were presented. This adjunct 
was abandoned because of an unre- 
warding public response. Even so it 
was not a wasted effort. 

Mr. Heyne, who had already had 
considerable success with an A Cap- 
pella chorus, came back into the choral 
field by organizing the Bach Choir 
which became the nucleus of the an- 
nual Bach Festival. Each Spring the 
choir performs either the B Minor 


Mass or the St. Matthew Passion. 
Other programs of the festival are 
usually devoted to Bach’s keyboard 


music, including an organ recital by 
E. Power Biggs or some other na- 
tionally known artist; the church can- 
tatas and the chamber music. The 
Bach Choir is composed entirely of 
non - professionals. Its performances 
are distinguished by an expressive 
composite tone and have been com- 
mended highly not only by the local 
critics but by visiting artists. 


Civic Chorus Formed 


Another local chorus was formed 
two years ago by Stanley Chapple, 
the English conductor who now makes 
St. Louis his home. This organiza- 
tion, known as the St. Louis Civic 
Chorus gives concerts jointly with the 
St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra, a 
unique organization composed also of 
amateurs. Its uniqueness is two-fold. 
it has been in continuous existence 
since 1860 and each of its 80 to 100 
members pay $8.50 a year for the 
privilege of taking part in its re- 
hearsals and playing in the four con- 
certs that are given every season. 
When Mr. Chapple was engaged as its 
conductor two years ago the orchestra 
was more notable for its enthusiasm 
than for its finish. Mr. Chapple has 
accomplished something of a revolu- 
tion. The improvement in precision 
has been remarkable and its concerts 
—which are free to the public—are 
quite as enjoyable to the audience as 
to the consecrated devotees on the 
platform. 

Mr. Chapple has made other impor- 
tant contributions to the musical life 
of the community. His purpose in 
each case has been to develop the local 
musical resources as well as to pro- 
vide diversion for listeners. As direc- 
tor of the Little Symphony, which 
gives a series of six concerts every 
summer in the Washington University 
Quadrangle he has continued the prac- 
tice, in vogue since the concerts were 
first established in 1935, of providing 
solo opportunities for young artists 
from the St. Louis area. 

The Little Symphony, incidentally, 
takes a special pride in the high qual- 
ity of its programs. The only con- 
cession it makes to the hot weather is 
to refrain from music that is too ex- 
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perimental and to select symphonies, 
suites, concertos, etc., that do not ex- 
ceed a 25-minute playing time. As the 
repertory is designed for an ensemble 
of 24, with arrangements generally 
barred, the programs run largely to 
18th century and contemporary music 
since there is little in the 19th century 
literature suitable for a_ sinfonietta. 
Mozart, Haydn, Bach, Stamitz, Dit- 
tersdorf and others are contrasted with 
Quincy Porter, Paul Hindemith, Ben- 
jamin Britten, Gustav Holst and many 
more. The Little Symphony has also 
played several works by local com- 
posers. John Kessler and Alfred 
Schmied, both St. Louisans, have writ- 
ten suites for these concerts. 

Predecessors of Mr. Chapple as 
directors of the Little Symphony were 
Hans Lange and Francis Findlay. 
Daniel Saidenberg, Francis Madeira 
of the Rhode Island Philharmonic 
and others have appeared as guest 
conductors. Max Steindel, the res- 
ident conductor and personnel man- 
ager, directs one concert every season. 

Returning for the moment to Mr. 
Chapple, his latest venture is the 
St. Louis Opera workshop where 
intimate operas, such as The Old 
Maid and the Thief, Bach’s Coffee 
Cantata and The Beggar’s Opera are 
studied exhaustively during the course 
of a year and performed publicly in 
the Spring in the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium. The first of these pro- 
ductions were mounted in the Spring 
of 1947. The audience is confined to 
the 500 members of the St. Louis 
Opera Guild. Costumes and sets are 
designed and executed by St. Louis 
craftsmen, 

Grand Opera in St. Louis has had a 


sporadic history. There are records 
showing that opera was performed 
here as far back as 1828 when 


Weber’s Der Freischiitz and Auber’s 
Masaniello were produced by visiting 
companies. During the ’50’s_ the 
Varieties Theatre had several success- 
ful season. Arditi composed his 
famous Kiss Waltz in St. Louis in 
connection with one of these seasons. 
Recent attempts to form a local opera 
company around the symphony or- 
chestra with imported stars and con- 
ductors have withered for lack of 
sufficient financial support. From 
1934 to ’37 Guy Golterman was the 
impresario for suck an attempt. Some 
performances were good but most of 
them suffered from a lack of profes- 
sional coordination even when the 
individual artists were outstanding. 
The St. Louis Grand Opera Associa- 
tion caught up the torch several years 
later and survived for three season 
under the artistic direction of Laszlo 
Halasz. 

A number of visiting companies 
have appeared here from time to time 
but it was not until the Metropolitan 
Opera season in May 1946 that the 
community gave evidences of an 
ability and a willingness to support an 
opera season. It is now believed that 
big-scale opera will be left to the 


Met. 
Beloved “Muny Opera” 


The Municipal Opera, of course, is 
one of the city’s most treasured assets 
but it is more important as a feature 
of the communal life than as an art 
enterprise. Started in 1917 it has had 
an annual summer season ever since 
in its beautiful open air Forest Park 
Theatre. But it is neither municipal 
nor opera. It is operated by a private 
group of citizens and its repertory 
consists of operetta and musical 
comedy, Rose Marie, Blossom Time, 
The Student Prince and Show Boat 
and others of a similar category are 
its stock-in-trade. Productions are 
lavish and the professional standard 
is high. The organization has com- 
pleted its 29th season, is supported by 
119 guarantors who have always been 
refunded their subscription check and 
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it played to a total attendance of 
843,279 persons in the 1947 season. 
1700 hundred seats are free to the 
public. Its present musical director, 
Edwin McArthur, has brought the 


technical standard of the music up to 
a high pitch. 

Individual _ recitalists 
into St. Louis by the 
League, Entertainment 
Inc. and the Principia Concert 
Course. The Civic Music League 
started 25 years ago under the man- 
agement of Elizabeth and Alma 
Cueny. It was first called the People’s 
Series. When it affiliated with Civic 
it reserved the right of making an 
unrestricted choice of artists for its 
annual five concerts. 

The Principia Concert Course is a 
part of the educational program of 
The Principia Christian Science pre- 
paratory school but the concerts are 
also open to the public. The manage- 
ment of this course takes special pride 
in introducing new artists. 

Chamber Music has revived and 
languished several times during the 
last twenty years. The _ Ethical 
Society started an annual series of 
three to four concerts in 1929 with a 
quartet formed from the Symphony 
Orchestra. Three years ago _ this 
policy was modified to include out-of- 
town organizations with the local 
group confined to one concert. In the 
season of 1947-48 the Society will 
sponsor only two concerts, these by 
the Paganini Quartet. The St. Louis 
String Quartet, directed by Harry 
Farbman, concertmaster of the St. 
Louis Symphony, started a new series 
of three concerts which are given in 
the Wednesday Club. 

St. Louis has always suffered from 
the absence of a big conservatory but 
the St. Louis Institute of Music, 
directed by William B. Heyne has 


are brought 
Civic Music 
Enterprises 
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Battista Performs 
In Providence 


New England Opera Stages The 
Marriage of Figaro — Ro!and 
Hayes Sings 


PROVIDENCE, R, I.—The Community 
Concert Association began its season 
in the auditorium of the Hope High 
School, on Nov. 3 and, 4, each pro- 
gram being given twice to accommo- 
date the subscribers. Joseph Battista, 
pianist, was the soloist, offering works 
by Chopin, Villa-Lobos, Granados, 
Paganini-Liszt, and an opening group 
comprising Handel’s ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith’ and Beethoven’s Sonata 
‘Pathetique.’ The audience was most 


responsive and received several en- 
cores. 
The Brown- Pembroke Concert 


Series presented as its first attraction 
in Alumnae Hall on Nov. 6, the New 
England Opera Theater, Boris Gol- 


dovsky, director, in Mozart's ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ in English. The 
house was sold out and the success 


of the proceedings was greater than 
any musical event for a long time past. 

The Rhode Island Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists con- 
ducted the fourth session of the Guild 
School on Oct. 20, 21, 27 and 28. 
The Guild sponsored its 51st Organ 
Recital on Nov. 10 when Clarence 
Helsing gave an impressive program 


Hee 


William Heyne 


Stanley Chapple 


done valiant work in training students 
for professional careers. Washington 
University has also added a music 
department as the result of a $300,000 
bequest from the late Avis Blewett. 
Chancellor Arthur Compton regards 
this as a mere beginning. He and the 
directors look forward to the eventual 
establishment of a separate profes- 
sional school which will be also 
coordinated with the general collegiate 
cultural courses. 

The educational aspect of the com- 
munity’s musical life is observable in 
the thorough work being done in the 
grade schools of the Public Schools 
System and in the Catholic Schools. 
Free concerts at the City Art Museum 
are considered a part of its educa- 
tional program and the Community 
Music Schools Foundation, under the 
direction of Edna Lieber offers in- 
struction on an ability-to-pay basis to 
underprivileged children. Some of its 


graduates are now playing in the 
Symphony. 

Such in brief is an outline of the 
St. Louis musical scene. It is a 


survey that, through lack of space 
excludes any detailed consideration of 
accessory activities such as the con- 
certs of the Celestial Choristers, a 
fine negro choir, the Light Opera 
Guild—which is a kind of light opera 
workshop—the revived German sing- 
ing societies, the Sinfonietta, led by 
Raymond Jones, and other enterprises 
of a non-professional nature. 

The peculiar civic temperament of 
St. Louis inclines the average citizen 
to pessimism at times such as when 
he witnesses the annual struggle of 
the Symphony Society to finance its 
program. A statistical appraisal, how- 
ever, can lead only to the conclusion 


that the impulse to music and the 
material for making it is here in 
abundance. 
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at All Saints Memorial Church. 

The Providence Chamber Music 
Society had its first meeting at the 
Providence Art Club on Nov. 10. 
Works presented were by American 


composers including Lila Hurley, 
Clarence Loomis, Henry Cowell, 
Leonard Bernstein, and Randall 
Thompson. 

The Rhode Island Federation of 


Music Clubs gave a dinner in honor 
of the new national president, Mrs. 
Royden J. Keith of Chicago, in the 
Narragansett Hotel on the evening of 
Oct. 13. 

Evelyn Moretti, pianist, gave a re- 


cital at Plantations Auditorium on 
Oct. 31. Her program was chosen 
from works of Bach, Brahms, Pou- 


lenc, Chaloff, Palmgren and others. 
The Metropolitan Theater presented 


the opera ‘Rigoletto’ directed by 
Maestro Danilo Sciotti, on Nov. 11. 


The cast was aided by Giuseppe De 
Luca as Rigoletto and Hilde Reggiani 
as Gilda. 

Roland Hayes, assisted by Reginald 
Boardman, gave a recital in the 
School of Design Auditorium on Nov. 
11, displaying the uncommon artistry 
which has long been associated with 
his name. 

Alexander McCurdy, organist, and 
Florence Greenwood McCurdy, harp- 
ist, were the artists presented at the 
concert rededicating the organ of the 
Calvary Baptist Church on Oct. 16. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 
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THAT BEAUTIFUL BLUE 


During his recent European tour, Alexander Sved spent a few stolen moments on a terrace 
viewing Budapest and the Danube 





TWO TENOR VOICES 


Feruccio Tagliavini, tenor of the Metropolitan, and Jascha 


Veissi, violist, enjoying a little close harmony. They have 
recently appeared together in concert 





PROGRAM PAYS OFF 






A STRAD GOES TO BROOKLYN 
Gladys Swarthout and Robert Merrill do the honors at City Hall, New York, 
entrusting Mayor O'Dwyer (left) with a rare Stradivari from the Wurlitzer 
Collection, to be used in the first concert of the Brooklyn Orchestra. 
Dr. Herbert Zipper (right), Brooklyn conductor, is an intent spectator 


Harris & Ewing 
AMBASSADOR AND ARTIST 
The new Chilean ambassador, Felix Nieto del Rio (left), 
backstage congratulating Claudio Arrau after the pianist's 
Nov. 12 recital at Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C 





On behalf of the radio program, Luncheon 
at Sardi's, Risé Stevens presents prizes to 





Pan-American 


ON SCHEDULE 
Pianist Poldi Mildner arriving at Miami from 
Buenos Aires, with a North American tour sched 


uled for her 








MOUNTAINEER MUSICIAN 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, who recently conducted several per- 
formances of the Strauss Alpine Symphony, has had first 
hand experience with mountains 


Mrs. Vernon Mitchell of Brooklyn while neigh 
hors and friends join in the exultation 





TRIO AND TOTEM POLE 


The Alma Trio plays around with totems at Ketchi 
kan, Alaska. Gabor Rejto, cellist, snaps the picture 


violinist (center) 


made by Roman Totenberg, 
nameless wooden 


Adolph Baller, pianist, and a 
Alaskan 
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Now under the 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 251 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano 





